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PETER: 

A CHRISTMAS STORY 



CHAPTER I 

LEFT BEHIND 

Peter sat and gazed resolutely out of 
the cab window, pretending to be too much 
interested to talk to his mother, although 
he could only see the gloomy London 
streets through a mist of tears. 

At his feet sat Bill, a huge and, to 
strangers who were not accustomed to his 
looks, supremely hideous bulldog, who, 
with mouth open and tongue hanging out, 
sat panting with mingled excitement and 
thirst. 

" I don't feel as if I could leave you, 
darling, and yet I must go," cried bis 
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mother suddenly. " Oh! Peter, what can 
I do?" 

Peter cleared his throat and hlinked the 
tears away, then he turned to his mother 
and slipped his hand into hers. 

" Of course you must go," he said. 
" Aunt Anne wants you even more than 
I do, I expect. And I shall be all right; 
I and Bill will take care of each other." 

" It won't be for very long. I shall get 
back as soon as I possibly can, and at 
Christmas you will go to your godmother: 
you will enjoy that," said his mother, 
speaking more cheerfully. 

" Yes, but oh! mother, I wish I could 
have gone home while you were away. We 
haven't been there since father died; and 
I do want to go back — so does BlQ. I am 
sure we should be happier there." 

But his mother shook her head 
decidedly. 

"It was quite impossible," she said. 
"You are too little to understand, but 
since father died we have not enough 
money to live at home, and, besides, it is 
much better for you to be with other child- 
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ren, and Mrs. HaKday has several of her 
own, besides one boy whom she is taking 
care of, as she is going to do of you, while 
his parents are abroad." 

" I wish London did not look quite so 
horrid," sighed Peter. "And you will 
ask them about Bill, and be sure they 
promise to let him stay with me, won't you, 
mother? " 

" Yes, dear; but I do hope they won't 
be very horrified when they see him, for 
I never meant to bring him, you 
know, and he does look alarming to 
strangers." 

" But I don't feel half so lonely with 
him, and you could n't leave him when he 
cried to come. There were real tears run- 
ning down his face when he thought he 
was to be left with that keeper, weren't 
there, mother? " 

But before his mother had time to reply 
the cab drew up. Then the cabman opened 
the door, and Peter and Bill sprang out 
and looked anxiously at their new abode. 

It was a dull-looking house in a quiet 
street, and the little boy's heart sank at 
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the thought of being left alone among 
strangers in this gloomy place. 

But now the door was open and he fol- 
lowed his mother inside, where they were 
met and warmly welcomed by an elderly 
lady. 

"Come in/* she cried; "you must be 
cold and tired. And this is little Peter, 
whom I have heard so much about? " and 
she stooped and took the little boy's hand. 

At this moment, however. Bill thrust 
himself forward with an evident desire to 
share in his master's welcome, and at sight 
of him Mrs. Haliday sprang back with a 
cry of terror. 

" What a horrible creature! " she cried. 
"Wherever has he come from! You 
surely haven't brought that here to 
stay? " 

" He is quite gentle, really, and has 
never hurt anyone, and at the last moment 
Peter was so miserable I really had not the 
heart to leave him behind," explained 
Peter's mother; "so I brought him in 
hopes that you would not mind very 
much." 
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"We can discuss that presently; but 
don't you think that for tlie present he 
might be shut up somewhere safe? " said 
Mrs. HaKday, with a nervous glance at 
Bill. "Let Jane take him to the back 
yard, he can't do any hann there." 

And Bill having been led away, much 
against his will, Peter and his mother fol- 
lowed their hostess to the drawing-room, 
where two little girls were waiting, who 
welcomed them with glances of shy 
interest. 

" These are my little girls, Minnie and 
Nellie," said Mrs. Haliday ; " they are just 
about your age, Peter, so I hope you will 
be friends. And now, I think, Minnie 
might take you to your room, so that you 
can get your things off and be ready for 
tea." 

But Peter clung to his mother's hand, 
unwilling to be parted even for a moment 
of the short time which they had left to be 
together, and it was only when she told 
him to go, as she wanted to talk to Mrs. 
Haliday alone, that he consented to follow 
the little girls. 
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The moment they were alone his mother 
turned anxiously to Mrs. Haliday, 

" You will be good to him? " she cried, 
" for it is dreadful to have to leave him like 
this, and yet I have no choice. My sister 
is very ill, and has no one else to go to her, 
and I could not run the risk of taking him 
to India, for he is not very strong, al- 
though he is tall for his age." 

" We shall take every possible care of 
him, you may be sure," said Mrs. HaUday ; 
" and it will be good for him to have play- 
fellows of his own age." 

" There is one thing I must beg of you, 
and that is not to mention anything about 
the sale of Moberley, for he knows nothing 
about it, and still thinks that it belongs to 
him. Poor little Peter, I dread the mo- 
ment when I shall have to tell him." 

"But surely it is a mistake not to 
tell him? A child of his age does not 
feel things for long I" exclaimed Mrs. 
Haliday. 

Peter's mother shook her head, and her 
eyes filled with tears. 

" I am afraid it has been a mistake alto- 
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gether/' she said. "I ought never to 
have consented to the place being sold un- 
til Peter was old enough to be consulted, 
but it was such a shock to find how badly 
off we were, and it all came so suddenly 
after my husband's death that I left it all 
to them, and now I regret it bitterly. For 
though the money will be a great help just 
now, still I believe that if we could have 
managed for the present, things might 
have been better by the time he was grown 
up, and he might have been able to Uve 
there again. For although it is very old, 
it is by no means a very large or expensive 
place." 

" Still, you might never have had such 
a chance to sell it again. Some sort of 
cousin bought it, was it not? " 

"A distant connection of the family, 
who turned up from the colonies and took 
the whole place as it stood, and now talks 
with pride of * his ' ancestors and * his ' 
family seat, I have no doubt. Oh I it is 
horrible to think of, and Peter must not 
know until I am back with him and he has 
recovered from the shock of his father's 
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death. For he felt it dreadfully, and he 
has not heen quite the same since: in fact 
the doctor warned me strongly not to tell 
him of the loss of his home until he was 
stronger and better able to bear it." 

"Very weU," said Mrs. Haliday, "I 
will see that no one mentions it before him, 
though I think that you are making a mis- 
take in not telling him and leaving him to 
get accustomed to the idea." 

But just then the door opened, and 
Peter came in again, and his mother be- 
gan talking about her journey and about 
his promised visit to his godmother at 
Christmas. 

Then she looked at the time and said 
she must be going or she would miss her 
train, and poor Peter flung himself into 
her arms and clung to her as if he could 
never let her go. 

"Don't be unhappy, darling, and re- 
member I shall be back before long," cried 
his mother. "And please, Mrs. Haliday, 
don't mind his dog, but keep him too, they 
will be so much less lonely together," she 
added imploringly. 
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And Mrs. Haliday, filled with pity for 
the forlorn-looking little boy who was 
struggling so bravely to keep back his 
tears, gave an unwilling consent. 

Then, after one last embrace, Peter 
found himself alone among strangers, and 
as he stood at the window listening to the 
last sounds of the cab which was bearing 
his mother away, he had hard work to 
choke back the tears, which seemed as if 
they must choke him. 

Indeed, when Mrs. Haliday took his 
hand and talked to him in her cheerful 
rather loud voice, telling him that he 
would soon feel quite at home and must 
not fret, he was too dazed and miserable 
to understand her words, and only wished 
that she would leave him alone. 

But this was not in the least Mrs. Hali- 
day's idea. 

" Come along with me, my dear, and 
you shall join the other children at their 
tea," she said. " That will soon cheer you 
up." And she led the unresisting little 
boy upstairs, and, opening a door, ushered 
him into a room where tea was in progress. 
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" Here is Peter," she announced. " Peter, 
this is Mademoiselle, our governess. Min- 
nie and Nellie you have seen, but not my 
little boys, Arthur and baby Hugh. And 
this is Tom Hall, who is with me while his 
parents are abroad.'" 

Peter looked round in bewilderment, 
feeling quite sure that he would never be 
able to distinguish all these new faces, and 
after having shaken hands all round he 
was glad to take refuge in the seat that 
was pointed out to him at the tea-table. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Haliday was speaking 
in a low tone to Mademoiselle. 

" Look after him well and see he eats 
a good tea and goes to bed early,'' she was 
saying. "He is an odd child and has 
been a good deal indulged, I fear, but he 
never cried when his mother left, which 
seems so unnatural at his age." And with 
a few more remarks she left the room, and 
Mademoiselle returned to her place at the 
head of the table. 

When Peter grew sufficiently accus- 
tomed to his new surroundings to look 
about, he found that he was seated between 
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one of the little girls he had already seen, 
and the boy called Tom, a tall lanky boy, 
who in his eyes seemed almost a man. 

" You have got a fmmy name," re- 
marked Minnie. " I never knew anyone 
called Peter before, except of course the 
one in the Bible." 

" It is a very ugly name, I think," 
added her sister, 

^' Fie, done! Nellie," cried Madem- 
oiselle, "but his name is beautiful — Sir 
Peter Moberley, so grand and poetic I" 

At this all the children laughed, and 
conversation became general, much to 
Peter's relief, until the small boy opposite 
suddenly drew attention to him. 

" Peter has not eaten anything yet," he 
cried. " He has n't even begun, and we 
have almost finished." 

Mademoiselle started up anxiously. 

"Ah! my child, but you must eat," 
she cried. " Give him some cake, Min- 
nie; perhaps he does not like the bread- 
and-butter." 

And Peter was obliged to make an 
effort to eat, although he felt as if each 
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mouthful would choke him, and the mo- 
ment Mademoiselle looked away he gave 
up the attempt. 

" If you don't want that cake put it in 
your pocket," suggested the big boy be- 
side him in a whisper. " I expect you 're 
f eeUng too bad to eat, but you 're a plucky 
little chap not to cry. These kids are al- 
ways howling about nothing." 

" Do you think I could go down to see 
Bill? I 'm so afraid they will not look 
after him, and he '11 eat my cake," replied 
Peter, in an equally low voice. 

"And who is BiU? I didn't know 
there were two of you? " 

" Bill 's my dog; and I am afraid Mrs. 
Haliday did not Kke the look of him, for 
she had him sent down to the back yard, 
and he's not accustomed to be treated 
like that. Do take me down to see him," 
whispered Peter, imploringly. 

Just then they all rose from the tea- 
table, and Peter found himself seized by 
his new friend and hoisted on to his 
shoulder. 

"I am going to take Peter up to his 
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room, for he says he is so tired," exclaimed 
the latter, " So I '11 cany him up there 
before I begin my lessons,'' and without 
waiting for any reply, he walked out of 
the room and shut the door. " Now we 
can go down-stairs and see your dog," he 
added, as they stood outside. 

" Put me down, please, I 'm too big to 
be carried," said Peter, and when he had 
wriggled to the ground he looked at his 
companion rather doubtfully. " Why did 
you say that about my being tired? " he 
asked, "for it wasn't a bit true, you know." 

" Well, if I had n't said it you 'd have 
been kept there answering their stupid 
questions for another hour; and if you 
want me to take you down you must hurry 
up, for I 've got to go to my work." 

" Why are n't you at school? " inquired 
Peter, as they went down-stairs. 

" Too stupid. I could n't manage to 
get into the upper school, so now I 'm at 
a private tutor's every day; but I shall 
never learn anything there. Now here 's 
the kitchen. I say, cook, where 's that 
dog you Ve got down here? " 
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"You be off. Master Tom; you know 
that the Mistress does not allow you to 
come messing about in my kitchen," cried 
the cook, a stout, good-natured-looking 
woman, whose face was more agreeable 
than her words. 

But at that moment there was a howl 
of delight, and Bill, who had been lying 
before the fire, threw himself upon his 
master. 

"Oh I Bill, dear Bill, did you think 
you 'd lost me? *' cried Peter, as he clasped 
his arms round the dog's neck and hugged 
him. 

"Eh, poor dears I but aren't they 
pleased to see each other I " cried the cook, 
sympathetically. " He 's been very 
happy in front of my fire. Sir Peter. I 
brought him in, and gave him some sup- 
per; but I 'm af eared this is the wrong 
place to bring dogs to. My missus can't 
abide them." 

" Thank you very much for taking care 
of him for me; but Mrs. Haliday has 
promised my mother that I may keep him 
here, so it's sure to be all right," said 
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Peter. "And now I think I should like 
to go to bed; and Bill can come, too. He 
always sleeps with me." 

" They '11 never allow you to have him 
in your room here/' exclaimed Tom. 
"WiU they, cook?'' 

" I 'm very much afraid they won't," 
replied cook, "unless you take him 
quietly up-stairs. Master Tom, and help 
him to bed yourself," she added. 

"Very well, I'll do that if you're 
quick. And I suppose if any one comes 
in your dog wiU he under the bed? " 

" Oh I yes indeed. He lies still for ages 
if I tell him to, and I do so want him 
to comfort me to-night. You see I 've 
never been away alone before," said Peter, 
his eyes filling with tears. 

"Poor child, it's lonesome for him," 
sighed the cook. "But never you fret, 
Sir Peter ; if they send your dog down here 
I '11 take good care of him, for I was a 
scullery-maid at Moberley for my first 
place, and I haven't forgotten it yet, 
though it 's more years ago than I care to 
count. And now you be off to bed. And 
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take care you don't meet *Frenchy' on 
the way, or she *11 scream the house down 
at the sight of a good English bulldog/' 

So Peter was hustled off up-stairs by 
Tom, who, true to his word, helped the 
little boy to undress himself; and it was 
not imtil he was tucked up in the bed, 
and Bill safely hidden underneath, that 
Mademoiselle came to see him, and having 
ordered Tom off, bade him good-night, 
and took away his light. 

But, once alone in the dark, Peter gave 
way to his grief; and at the sound of his 
little master's sobs Bill crawled out from 
his hiding-place, and scrambling up beside 
him, licked his hands in dumb sympathy. 
And, when Peter fell asleep, it was with 
his arms round his dog's neck and his head 
resting on his broad back. 
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BILL 

By morning light things began to seem 
more cheerful, and Peter felt a growing 
interest in his new surroundings. 

When he went out of his room the first 
person he met was Tom, who was hanging 
about on the stairs waiting for him, and 
together they went down to the front-door 
to let Bill out for his morning run. 

Bill seemed very much disgusted, and 
rather alarmed, at finding himself in a 
street instead of in his own garden; but 
after an exciting chase after a neighbour's 
cat he cheered up, and came bounding in 
in high spirits when Peter called to him. 

" Now what shall we do with him? " in- 
quired Tom. 

" Is n't it nearly breakfast time? I feel 
awfully hungry,'* suggested Peter. 

Tom looked at his watch. 

" Why, it is rather late; I expect they 
• 17 
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have begun/' he exclaimed. " Come on; 
and now we shall see some fmi with that 
animal in the school-room." 

As they opened the door Mademoiselle, 
who was seated at the head of the table, 
looked romid and greeted Peter in voluble 
French. 

At the sound Bill, probably taking the 
greeting for himself, advanced with a 
bound and flung his ungainly person half 
on to her knees. 

'^ Mon Dieu I Quel horreur I '* gasped 
Mademoiselle, pale with terror; while 
Nellie, who sat next to her, gave vent to 
piercing shrieks. 

At that moment the door opened and 
Mrs. Haliday came in, just as Peter had 
seized Bill by the collar and dragged him 
into a corner of the room. 

In answer to her anxious questions. 
Mademoiselle and the children poured out 
a highly-coloured account of the fright 
they had had; indeed, according to 
Mademoiselle, her life had been in great 
danger. 

" But he never meant to hurt you, he 
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only wanted to make friends/' protested 
Peter. 

" He is a most misafe animal to have in 
any house, and I only regret I was ever 
weak enough to promise to keep him," said 
Mrs. Haliday; " but as he is here he must 
live downstairs for the rest of his stay; 
and, Peter, you must imderstand that in 
future he must not be brought upstairs." 

"But I may take him out for walks, 
may n't I? " asked Peter, blinking hard to 
keep back his rising tears. 

" That is for Mademoiselle to decide. 
If she is kind enough to allow you to take 
out a savage animal like that I have no ob- 
jection. Now you must take him down- 
stairs yourself, as I am sure the servants 
will be afraid to touch him," replied Mrs. 
Haliday. 

So BiU was hauled downstairs, where 
Peter saw him shut up in the coal-cellar, 
after which he returned to the school-room 
with his heart bursting with indignation 
at this treatment of his dog. 

And that morning seemed to the little 
boy as if it would never end. 
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Tom set out for his tutor's directly 
breakfast was over, and the younger child- 
ren were given some simple lessons, after 
which, as it was a wet day, they played 
games indoors. 

Peter did not mind the lessons so much, 
as he got on pretty well at those; but the 
games he hated, for the little Halidays 
wrangled and disputed the whole time, 
and laughed at him for not knowing how 
to join in, although they had to acknow- 
ledge, when questioned, that they had 
never ridden a pony or done any of the 
things which in their visitor's eyes were 
worth doing. 

Then the room was hot and stuflFy, and 
by luncheon time Peter's head ached, and 
he looked so white and tired that Mrs. 
Haliday asked if he felt ill; and when he 
pleaded to be left at home, instead of go- 
ing with the others to a tea party to which 
they were invited, she consented. 

" But you will be all alone," she said, 
" for I have to go out, and Mademoiselle 
must take the children." 

To be quite alone was just what Peter 
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longed for, however; and seeing that he 
did not mind being left the others set out, 
leaving him before the school-room fire 
with a good supply of picture-books 
round him. 

After he had heard the front-door close 
and knew that he was really alone, Peter 
put down the books and sat gazing into 
the fire, dreaming of his mother on her 
journey, and of his dead father, then of 
his beloved home which seemed so far 
away. 

And presently his thoughts wandered 
to Bill shut up in solitary confinement in 
the coal-cellar, and he started up, struck 
with a sudden thought. 

Mrs. Haliday had forbidden him to 
have Bill upstairs, but she had said no- 
thing about his not going down to see him, 
and the old cook seemed kind^ She had 
been at Moberley, and he might talk to 
her about his home. 

In another moment Peter had slipped 
quietly down-stairs, and was peeping in at 
the door of the kitchen. 

There before the fire sat the cook, and 
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close beside her lay Bill, one eye open and 
fixed anxiously on the door. 

At sight of his little master he sprang 
up and nearly knocked him over in his 
delight. 

" You see I 'm taking good care of him. 
I had him in as soon as I could; and he is 
none the worse for the coal-cellar, except 
being a bit black," said Cook. 

Peter sat down before the fire and 
hugged Bill close. 

" It is nice and cosy down here,'* he re- 
marked, " and I should hke to stay here a 
little with you and Bill. May I, Mrs. 
Cook?" 

"That you shaU, Sir Peter; and I'll 
make you a cup of tea and a nice hot cake 
to eat with it; it is almost time now." 

So she bustled about preparing tea, 
while Peter lay on the hearth with Bill and 
watched her, till presently the door opened 
and the nursery maid came in. 

" Now, Maria, you be off to your tea 
in the hall," cried Cook hastily; " I can't 
have you in here." 

But Maria had caught sight of Peter, 
and she advanced to the fire. 
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" Oh fie, Master Peter, lying there with 
that dirty dog, Bill I Come up-stairs and 
have your tea like a young gentleman, at 
once," she said. 

" In my young days we were taught 
how to address our betters," snorted Cook, 
indignantly. ''Sir Peter and Master 
Bill, if you please, my girl. And now be 
off out of my kitchen, for the young gen- 
tleman is going to drink a cup of tea here." 

"Fine carrjrings-on indeed 1 But you 
wait and see what the Missis says when she 
hears," cried Maria, as she bounced out of 
the kitchen and slanuned the door. 

"What a horrid rude woman I" said 
Peter; "I'm so glad she's gone. Now 
you can tell me all about your being at 
Moberley. It must have been a long time 
ago. 

" It was, Sir Peter, long before you 
were born. Why, your father wasn't 
even married then, but I recollect it all 
clear to this day, I do, for I 've never been 
in such a fine place since," said the cook, 
and as she watched him eat his tea she 
talked about his home until Peter became 
quite eager and forgot his headache. 
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Indeed they were both so much inteiv 
ested that they never heard the door-bell 
or the sound of voices upstairs, and it 
came as a surprise when Maria came in 
and brought a message that Mrs. Haliday 
would like to see Peter in the drawing- 
room, at once. 

Peter rose and said good-bye to Bill 
unwillingly, then he went slowly ujHstairs 
to find Mrs. Haliday, whom he found 
looking extremely cross. 

" What is this I hear? " she exclaimed; 
" that you have been spending the whole 
time I have been out in the kitchen, after 
pretending to have a headache so as to be 
left at home, and then, as soon as my back 
was turned, to behave like this." 

Peter gazed at her in angry astonish- 
ment. No one in his short life had ever 
spoken to him like this before. 

"I don't know what you mean. I 
never pretended anything," he cried; 
"' but I just thought I should like to see 
Bill, so I went to see him." 

"And stayed playing in the kitchen 
all the afternoon I If you are allowed to 
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do so at home you must understand that 
I can't allow it while you are here." 

" I don't want to at home, but here I 
like the cook better than all the people up- 
stairs," sobbed Peter, losing all self-con- 
trol in his indignation. 

" You are a very rude, ill-mannered lit- 
tle boy," said Mrs. Haliday, sternly, " and 
you shall go up and stay in your own room 
until you are sorry for your behaviour." 

Peter turned and went silently out of 
the room, and began to climb the stairs 
towards his bedroom. But his conscience 
was beginning to prick him, and he won- 
dered what his mother would say if she 
knew that he had been called rude. 

" I suppose it was rude to say I liked 
Cook best," he reflected, " and a man 
ought never to be rude to a lady. I don't 
believe father could have been if he had 
tried. She was horrid to say I was pre- 
tending, but then perhaps she had a head- 
ache — I know Aunt Anne is often cross 
about nothing when she has one. I be- 
lieve mother would like me to go back and 
say I 'm sorry, now at once." 
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At this thought Peter stopped on his 
way up-stairsy and, after a few moments' 
hesitation, turned and ran quickly down 
again. 

" I 'm come to say I am very sorry if I 
was rude; I did not mean to be," he ex- 
claimed, as he burst into the drawing- 
room. 

Mrs. Haliday looked pleased but sur- 
prised, as she turned to him. 

" That is a good boy," she said; " I am 
so glad not to have to send you to bed in 
disgrace your first day here." 

" You see it was n't really that I liked 
Cook so much, only she was once kitchen- 
maid at Moberley, and it was so nice talk- 
ing to her about it," Peter explained. 
" You see no one else here has ever been 
there." 

"Are you so very fond of the place 
then? " asked Mrs. Haliday. 

" Of course I am; it is my home, and 
I want to go back there. I suppose I 
shall as soon as mother comes back." 

" You poor little boyl " said Mrs. Hali- 
day, and she stooped and kissed him, much 
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to his surprise. " Now run away to the 
nursery and play with the others till bed- 
time/' she added briskly, and she turned 
back to her writing-table. 

Peter went up-stairs, where he found 
Tom waiting to waylay him at the school- 
room door. 

" Come along, and tell me how you Ve 
been getting on all day," he said, as he 
dragged the little boy to a far corner of 
the room. 

" Forget not to prepare your lesson, 
Tom," said MademoiseUe, from her seat 
near the fire. 

"All right, I 'm going to begin di- 
rectly," said Tom; then he turned to 
Peter. " Fire away, and tell me what 
you Ve been doing," he added, in a low- 
ered voice; " Maria said you were in dis- 
grace about that dog again." 

So Peter told him how he had spent his 
afternoon, and about his interview with 
Mrs. Haliday. 

" Why do you think she seemed so sorry 
for me when she talked about Moberley ? " 
he asked. " It was very kind of her, but 
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I can't understand why she should speak 
as if I was so much to be pitied about that, 
when it makes me feel happy to think 
about it/' 

" I daresay she was just sorry for you 
because you were left alone here," said 
Tom hastily, and then he changed the sub- 
ject at once, but Peter imagined that he 
too looked at him in a pitying way. 

And as the days went on he noticed that 
if he ever referred to his home, some one 
was sm*e to change the subject at once, 
and he began to wonder anxiously if any- 
thing had happened to it which was being 
kept from him. 

Nor was he allowed to talk about his 
father, for Mrs. Haliday had an idea that 
a child of his age would soon get over any 
grief which he was not reminded of, and 
had given orders that he was never to be 
encouraged to mention him. 

"As if I could forget Hke that!" 
thought Peter, when he found this out. 
" She must be stupid," but he gave up all 
attempt to ever mention his home or his 
father. 
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Otherwise, he got on pretiy well in his 
new surroundings, although he did not 
really make friends with tlie other child- 
ren, for they had few ideas in common, 
and were inclined to be jealous of the 
new-comer. 

Tom was always friendly, but Peter 
very soon began to discover that, apart 
from his size, he was very little wiser than 
himself. Indeed, as far as lessons were 
concerned, poor Tom could have been 
easily beaten by a child half his age, and 
he was often in disgrace with his tutor, 
and snubbed by Mademoiselle, till he was 
glad to take refuge with Peter. 

" I only wish that my people would un- 
derstand that I am too much of a duffer 
to learn all these things," he would sigh. 
" But it will be all right when I 'm older, 
because I shall go out to the Colonies and 
be a farmer there, and it won't make any 
difference whether I know Greek and 
Latin or not." 

And Peter listened to these confidences 
with deep interest. 

As to Mademoiselle, she was inclined to 
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be cross to the new-comer just at first, and 
she cordially disliked Bill, and only con- 
sented to allow him to go out for walks 
on very fine days, when there was no fear 
of his jumping up and leaving muddy 
paw marks on her charges' clothes. 

Until one day, when she and Peter hap- 
pened to be alone together in the school- 
room. 

Mademoiselle was turning over the 
leaves of a book of photographs, when, 
looking up, she saw the little boy's eyes 
fixed eagerly upon them. 

" Do you want to look? " she inquired- 
" But you must be gentle, for it is very 
precious to me this book, for it contains 
pictures of my home." 

" I saw the mountains in the pictures 
and it made me think of my home," said 
Peter. " There they are all round; there 
is one big mountain I can see from my 
bed, and I always say * Good morning * to 
it, and sometimes it seems to smile at me, 
and then, when there is a storm, it frowns ; 
and oh 1 1 do miss it here." 

" Ahl but my heart is sick for my home 
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And only consented to allow him to go out for walks 
on very fine days. 
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in this dreary town/' cried Mademoiselle, 
wiping away a tear as she spoke. 

The sight was too much for Peter, and 
flinging himself into her arms he burst 
into tears, 

" I want my home so badly, and I am 
so lonely here," he sobbed. 

'' Pauvre petit t Do not cry then. We 
will console each other, mon ange^ said 
Mademoiselle, as she hugged him. 

And then Mrs. Haliday came in and 
scolded Mademoiselle for encouraging 
Peter to think of things she wished him to 
forget, and Peter dried his tears and went 
to play with the other children. 

But from that day Mademoiselle was 
his firm friend, and however bad the 
weather. Bill was always allowed his walk, 
and even when he jumped up and left 
muddy stains on his little master's sailor 
suits Mademoiselle was conveniently 
blind. 



CHAPTER III 

PETER INVENTS A GAME 

" I HAVE a letter from your godmother, 
Peter," said Mrs. Haliday, "and she 
writes as if she expected you to arrive on 
Christmas Eve; but as we are all going 
away to the country the day before that, I 
wonder if she can have you a day earlier. 
And she says nothing about your travel- 
ling with any one, though your mother 
spoke as if there was sure to be some one 
going who would look after you." 

" Probably she forgot to say, and will 
write again," said Peter. " I know that 
mother always laughed about her forget- 
ting things. And even if she doesn't I 
should be quite safe to travel alone." 

"You are very small to take all that 
long journey alone, and just at Christmas 
time, too," said Mrs. Haliday, doubtfully. 
" No, I will write and ask her if she has 
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arranged anything about your journey, 
and also say that I am sending you a day 
earlier than she mentions. There will be 
plenty of time to get a reply before you 
leave." 

" I hope they won't want to make Bill 
go in the guard's van all that long way/' 
said Peter. " They wanted to, coming 
here, but mother asked them so nicely to 
let him come in the carriage that they did 
not like to say no." 

" You surely don't think that you can 
take that great dog all that way for a 
visit?" exclaimed Mrs. Haliday. 

" Of course. Bill always goes every- 
where with me, and I am sure mother 
meant him to go too." 

" Well, she never said anything about 
it, and very likely there are dogs there 
already, and he would be a great bother. 
No, you had much better leave him here 
with Cook. She is going to be here alone, 
and will be glad to have him as a watch- 
dog," said Mrs. Haliday. 

" But I can't leave Bill. I don't want 
to go if he mayn't go too; and I know 
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my godmother won't mind. Do let me 
write and ask her if I can bring himl *' 

" Very well, you can write, and I will 
put the letter in mine; and if she says you 
can take him, then of course it will be all 
right; if not he must remain with Cook." 

Peter rushed oflF to the school-room and 
was soon seated at the table, hard at work 
upon his letter, while Mademoiselle sat 
beside him and gave the best advice she 
was able as to the spelling. 

"Do be quick, Peter,'* cried Nellie. 
"We have got some children coming to 
tea, and we want you to think of a game 
for us to play/* 

But a letter was a work of time and 
patience to Peter, and he only shook his 
head and told them not to interrupt as he 
toiled over his task, and it was not until 
he had almost filled a sheet of paper with 
his round, childish writing, that he sat 
back with a sigh of relief, and allowed 
Mademoiselle to fold it and put it in an 
envelope. 

" Now that *s all right," he said; " I *U 
just run down and give it to Mrs. Haliday 
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to send, and then I '11 come and think of a 
game. Only when I do invent anything 
at all amusing one of you always gets hurt 
and cries, and then you say it is my fault/' 

"But we won't this time. And can't 
you think of some game in which we need 
not get bumped like last time?" cried 
Minnie. "Do, dear Peter, and do be 
quick about it!" 

" Very well, I '11 think on my way 
down-stairs," said Peter, as he ran out of 
the room with his letter. 

In a few minutes he was back again, 
full of the new game which he had 
invented. 

" We must have a fortress, and some of 
you must be the defenders," he cried. 
" Tom can be your captain, and if we move 
the table into the corner by the piano they 
will make a splendid fortress. Then the 
screen will do for the gate, and when you 
want to let down the drawbridge you can 
lower it from the table so as to make a 
passage from the floor." 

" But who is going to besiege us? " in- 
quired Arthur; " and what are we to be? " 
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** You are English soldiers, and I am a 
Scotch knight, and I have n't enough fol- 
lowers to take the castle, so I have to take 
it by a pretence. I and my men bury 
ourselves under a cart of hay, and when 
you let the bridge down to let that in, we 
jump out and take the castle as soon as we 
get inside." 

"I don't see what you will do for a 
cart,*' objected Minnie. 

" You will when the time comes, only I 
must come in alone and keep the gate open 
for my followers," said Peter. " Mother 
read me lots of stories about taking castles, 
and I can mix them all up together to 
make a game." 

"But what are we going to be?" 
demanded Nellie, indignantly. "You 
promised that we shouldn't be soldiers 
and have to fight this time, but we want 
to play." 

For a moment Peter looked puzzled, 
then his face cleared. 

" I have itl " he cried. " You shall be 
the ladies of the castle, and you must walk 
round your walls (that is, the top of the 
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piano) and dust them, just to show the 
enemy how little you are afraid of them. 
That was quite another story really, and 
there was only one lady, not two, hut that 
does n't matter a hit." 

'' It 's a good thing Mademoiselle has 
gone out, or else she would make a fuss at 
the idea of my walking along the top of 
the piano," remarked Minnie. 

Then the expected visitors arrived, and 
were told of the game prepared for their 
amusement, and the idea was received with 
acclamation hy the new arrivals, except by 
two rather older children, who were in- 
clined to think it too babyish, and be- 
meath their dignity. 

Once the game had begun, however, 
Peter's enthusiasm was so infectious that 
it made them forget their scruples, and the 
nursery was soon resounding to the din of 
battle, and the cries of besieged and 
besiegers. 

Then, after a time, the attacking force 
withdrew outside the door for a consulta- 
tion, and after a few minutes the biggest 
of the boy visitors appeared, wheeling 
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Arthur's big toy wheel-barrow, which was 
covered with a rug, and appeared to be 
very heavy and difficult to move. 

'' I am a peasant now," he cried, " and 
this is a cart of food for the garrison, 
so let down the drawbridge and let me 
m. 

Tom seized the big nursery screen and 
lowered it until one end rested on the 
ground, the other on the table, making a 
most insecure gangway, up which the sup- 
posed peasant began to stagger, pushing 
his heavy load. 

But the screen was not made to carry 
such weights, and as they reached the 
middle there was a loud crash, and it gave 
way. Down went boy and wheel-barrow, 
and out shot Peter, who had been hidden 
under the rug, amongst the triiunphant 
shouts and laughter from the defenders 
behind the piano. 

And at this moment the door opened 
and Mrs. Haliday came in. 

What a scene met her astonished gaze! 
The furniture all heaped in one corner of 
the room, her two little girls standing on 
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the top of the piano, and Peter and one 
of the visitors struggling on the floor 
amongst the remains of the broken screen 
and fragments of the wheel-barrow. 

" Children," she cried, " what does this 
mean? Nellie, come down oflp that pi- 
ano at once, and you, Peter, get up and 
tell me what excuse you have for this 
behaviour." 

Peter scrambled to his feet and came 
forwards. 

" It was a game we were playing," he 
explained. " I am very sorry the screen 
got broken, it was quite an accident." 

" A game which includes breaking the 
furniture and spoiling the piano 1" ex- 
claimed Mrs. HaUday. " Really, child- 
ren, I am surprised that you should be so 
naughty; and as this is the result of your 
first holiday you will all go on with your 
lessons until the day we leave home, and I 
shall tell Mademoiselle not to leave you 
alone again." 

At this there was a howl from the 
younger children. 

"It was all Peter's fault; he invented 
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the game and made us play it/* cried 
Arthur, indignantly. 

"I have no doubt that it was Peter's 
idea. I have never known you all so 
troublesome until he was here to lead you 
into mischief; but you all joined in and 
must all be punished," said Mrs. Haliday, 
sternly. " Now, take your visitors down 
to the dining-room, tea is ready there, and 
Mademoiselle is waiting for you." 

The children trooped down-stairs much 
subdued, but once they were seated at tea 
their tongues were loosened again, and 
while the little girls bewailed the loss of 
their holidays, Arthur abused Peter for 
breaking his wheel-barrow, until the eldest 
of the visitors broke in angrily: 

"You are mean Uttle sneaks 1" he 
cried. " You all enjoyed the game, and 
then you try to put all the blame on Peter. 
And just look at his forehead, what a 
bump he has got on it. I am sure he hurt 
himself more than he did your precious 
barrow." 

"I am very glad if he did," retorted 
Arthur. 
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But Peter's new champion took no 
notice of him. 

"Do tell me about your home; my 
father says that he once went there, and 
that it is ripping — quite like an old 
castle," he said, eagerly. 

" One part is the real old castle, the rest 
has been built on rather later, but it is all 
quite diflFerent to a new house," replied 
Peter; " and in the hall we have lots of old 
armour and pictures of the Moberleys, and 
there is a real moat." 

"And have you got a ghost to make it 
all complete?" 

" They do say that one of the figures in 
armour walks about and clanks his arms; 
and there is a story that if any one got 
the place instead of the right heir the 
ghost would never be quiet," replied 
Peter. " You see we are all named Peter, 
and it has always been Sir Peter Mober- 
ley, of Moberley, and any other name 
would n't do." 

" How interesting! " cried the listeners. 
" Do go on." 

But this was too much for the patience 
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of the little Halidays, who did not like to 
be ignored by their visitors while Peter re- 
ceived all the attention, and Arthur, who 
was still sulky over the loss of his wheel- 
barrow, broke in suddenly: 

" What 's the use of boasting, when you 
aren't ever going to be the owner of 
Moberley? Your father may have been, 
but you are n't. You " 

"Silence, Arthur, you wicked boyl" 
cried Mademoiselle, while Tom gave the 
speaker such a kick under the table that he 
cried out with the pain. 

" What does he mean? " asked Peter, in 
a shaky voice and with an appealing 
glance at Mademoiselle. 

" Nothing, mon ange. He refers only 
to your not living at your home now, and 
in the badness of his heart he teases you," 
she cried. But she spoke nervously, and 
Peter noticed with misgiving that her eyes 
had filled with tears. 

Then Tom broke in with some remark, 
and the children began to chatter about 
other things, and only Peter sat silent and 
could not be drawn into the conversation. 
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But his thoughts were busy over the re- 
marks he had just heard, and as he re- 
membered how whenever he had talked 
about his home some one had always 
changed the subject, he became more and 
more anxious. 

Something must be wrong at Moberley 
which was being concealed from him, he 
felt sure; but he had learnt how useless it 
was to ask questions, so he only sat and 
brooded over his anxiety until Madem- 
oiselle became alarmed that the bump on 
his head was really making him feel ill, 
and insisted on his going to bed quite 
early. 

And when he was in bed she came in to 
tuck him up, and brought him a slice of a 
spicy cake and some chocolates, which 
luxuries she was kept supplied with from 
home, and were only produced as a mark 
of special favour. 

" You are kind, and I like you better 
than any one here," said Peter, grate- 
fully. Then, as she was moving away, he 
caught hold of her dress. " Do tell me — 
do you think it is wrong to say prayers 
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about places, or must one only ask God to 
take care of people? " he asked. 

"' I think that nothing is too small to 
ask le bon Dieu. Does He not watch 
over all the world? " replied Mademoiselle, 
softly, as she put out the light. 

And, reassured on this point, Peter 
knelt by his bed and said a childish but 
very earnest prayer, that his home might 
be kept safely until his return. After 
which, feeling much relieved, he forgot his 
anxiety in sleep. 




Peter knelt by his bed and said a childish but very earnest 
prayer. 
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CHAPTER IV 



"not expected" 



" You must be ready to start quite early 
to-morrow, Peter," said Mrs. Haliday. 
" I shall take you to the station and see 
you oflF safely by the first train. It is 
very strange that there is no letter yet, but 
it may arrive to-morrow morning, and in 
any case you are sure to be met if I send 
you by the train I mentioned, and I can 
send a telegram to say you have started." 

" And may I take Bill? " asked Peter, 
anxiously. 

" No; if there is no letter Bill must re- 
main here with Cook. We all leave in 
the middle of the day, so she will have 
nothing to do but to look after him. You 
can nm down now and say good-bye to 
him, as you will have no time in the 
morning." 

Peter waited for no second bidding, but 
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flew down to the kitchen, where he was 
soon pouring out his trouble into Cook's 
sympathetic ears. 

" I don't want to leave you, Bill; I had 
much rather stay here with you," he cried, 
as he hugged his dog. 

" Leave him here with me; I '11 soon see 
to that. Never you fret, Sir Peter; if 
there 's no letter inviting of him I believe 
that I can manage so that he goes with 
you," said Cook, reassuringly. 

And she spoke with so much confidence 
that Peter went up-stairs quite cheered. 

Next morning all was bustle and con- 
fusion at a very early hour. The little 
Halidays were packing their toys ready 
for their start to the country; Madem- 
oiselle was as excited as a child at the 
prospect of her return to her native land, 
' and Mrs. Haliday was fussing about su- 
perintending every one's preparations. 

There was still no letter about Peter's 
journey, so Bill was condemned to remain 
behind, and Mrs. Haliday kept glancing 
out anxiously at the snow, which had been 
falling heavily all night, and exclaiming 
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that if it went on the trains might be 
stopped. 

Meanwhile Peter was waiting anxiously 
to see how Cook was going to help him to 
take his dog, for he had great confidence 
in her powers. 

But when his box was already on a cab, 
and he himself had said good-bye to the 
other children, and, having given Madem- 
oiselle a last hug, was unwillingly follow- 
ing Mrs. Haliday down-stairs, he began 
to be afraid that the promised help was 
going to fail him. 

When they reached the front-door, how- 
ever, there stood Cook, holding Bill, who 
had his collar and chain on as though 
ready for a journey. 

" If you please, ma'am, Maria tells me 
as how I 'm expected to keep this dog," 
she said, addressing Mrs. Haliday; ''but 
I can't undertake it, not even to oblige." 

" But I thought you liked the dog; and 
what can I do with him now? " cried Mrs. 
Haliday. " You really mtist keep him." 

" Let Sir Peter take him with him. I 
don't mind being left alone to mind the 
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house, but if the dog stays I goes/' replied 
Cook, firmly, and thrusting the chain into 
Peter's hand she marched oflf to the 
kitchen. 

Mrs. Haliday looked round in despair, 
but at that moment an indignant remark 
from the cabman, that if they expected to 
catch the train they must hurry up, settled 
the matter. 

" I suppose you must take the brute 
with you," she cried; " so get in, and be 
quick about it." 

And in another moment they were oflp, 
Peter scarcely able to believe in his good 
fortune. 

There was not much time to spare when 
they got to the station, and Bill was 
hustled into the guard's van, while his little 
master was put in an empty first-class 
carriage, in charge of the guard, without 
delay. And the train steamed out of the 
station, cutting short Mrs. Haliday's final 
injunctions not to lean out of the windows 
or leave the carriage before reaching his 
destination. 

Peter sat back in his comer obediently 
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and resisted the temptation to put his 
head out to catch a last glimpse of Mrs. 
Haliday. 

It felt very grown-up and independent 
to be setting out alone on this long joiu*- 
ney, with his ticket in the pocket of his 
coat and his purse safely stowed away in 
case of need; but it was also rather lonely, 
and he wished there had been some one in 
the carriage to talk to. 

Then he began to wonder what sort of a 
visit he was going to have, and tried to 
recall just what his godmother was like, 
and what sort of house it was. 

But he had only been there once on a 
visit from Moberley, and try as he would 
he had only a hazy recollection of the 
place, and of a boy some years older than 
himself. His godmother herself he had 
seen oftener, and remembered her as 
bright and gay and always ready to join 
in a game. 

" She is quite diflPerent to Mrs. Haliday 
anyway," he thought; " and if I ask her 
about Moberley she will tell me if there is 
anything wrong there. She might even 
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take me over, for it can't be very far." 
And at this idea his heart beat high with 
excitement. 

Then he picked up a picture-book which 
Mrs. Haliday had given him at the sta- 
tion, and began to look at that. 

It was bitterly cold, and nothing was to 
be seen from the windows but the drifting 
snow, and Peter shivered and drew his feet 
up under him to keep them warm. 

At the first stop the guard came to 
speak to him. 

" A good thing you started early," he 
remarked. "If this goes on, the next 
train will have a job to get along." 

Then they started again, and Peter ate 
the sandwiches with which he had been 
provided, and after that he dozed oflp to 
sleep and awoke to find it colder than ever. 

But at last, after what seemed to him 
an endless journey, they stopped at a 
small station, and in a few minutes he 
found himself standing on the platform 
with Bill bounding round him in ecstasies 
of joy at his release from the van where he 
had travelled. 
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The guard had handed them over to the 
care of a porter, who now appeared carry- 
ing Peter's box, and looking rather per- 
plexed as to what to do with his charges. 

" There 's no carriage here yet,'* he said; 
" but the snow is that deep it may have 
hindered it. Come in and bide by the fire 
till it comes." 

And Peter was glad to get close to the 
fire in the tiny waiting-room, and to enter 
into conversation with the porter, whose 
voice, with its North-country accent, 
sounded so pleasantly familiar. 

But as the time passed and there was 
still no sign of the carriage, the porter 
suggested that there must be some mis- 
take, and that it might not be coming. 

"There's no chance of anything else 
coming this way, but it 's no great distance 
to walk. If I carried yoiu* box, do you 
think you could manage it?" he asked 
doubtfully. 

" Oh, yes; it would be much better than 
waiting here," cried Peter. 

" Then we had best start, for I must be 
back before the down train comes in," said 
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the porter; and he shouldered Peter's 
trunk and led the way out into the driving 
snow. 

It was abeady growing dusk, and as 
Peter trudged along, trying to keep up 
with his guide, he sank into the snow at 
every step. But he clung to Bill's collar 
and struggled on manfully, although the 
short walk seemed as if it would never 
end, and it was with a sigh of relief that 
he found himself turning in at some gates, 
and a pleasant prospect of tea and a warm 
fire cheered him as he walked up the drive. 

Then suddenly they turned a comer, 
and found themselves close to the house. 

But there was no light in any of the 
windows, and as the porter led the way to 
the front-door and puUed the beU, the 
whole place seemed strangely silent; nor 
was there any answer to his ring. 

" Funny thing! it almost seems as if the 
family must be away," he remarked, as he 
gave a louder peal than ever. 

And then there was a sound of bolts be- 
ing drawn back, and the door was opened 
showing an elderly woman holding a 
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candle in one hand, wlule with the other 
she clung to the door as if half inclined to 
shut it in their faces. 

"Here, my man, youVe made some 
mistake,'* she exclauned. "We're not 
expecting visitors here." 

At her words poor Peter felt his forti- 
tude slipping from him, and it was all he 
could do to keep back the tears which 
would fill his eyes. But he blinked them 
down and advanced manfully. 

" I was expected, I know. Mrs. Hali- 
day sent a telegram to say I had started," 
he said in a shaky voice. 

" Bless me I If it ain't the little boy as 
was to come for Christmas I" exclaimed 
the woman, in a horrified voice. " Step 
inside a minute. Did you not get her 
Ladyship's telegram to tell you not to 
come? " 

" To tell me not to come! Why? " cried 
Peter, in a tone of blank despair. 

" Because her Ladyship was sent for to 
Master Henry, who was taken very ill at 
school. She went oflF by the first train, 
but she sent a telegram to put you off. I 
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know," said the old woman. " But come 
in and sit down a minute, while I think 
what 's to be done." And she led the way 
into a chilly hall, where the light from the 
candle she carried was only enough to 
show dim outlines of the furniture. 

"John, John," she cried loudly, and 
when an elderly butler appeared in answer 
to her call, she began pouring out an ac- 
count of the unexpected arrival. 

" There was a telegram sent oflF, was n't 
there? " she said. 

" Yes, just as her Ladyship was start- 
ing she gave me three telegrams to send 
oflF at once, and I gave them to William 
with my own hands and saw him go out 
with them," replied the butler. "I re- 
member I put them in this pocket till I 
got to the pantry." 

As he spoke, he put his hand into the 
pocket of his coat, and as he did so he gave 
an exclamation of despair. 

" Well, I never, and if there is n't one 
there still!" he cried. "I suppose I 
pulled out two and mislaid the other. 
What will her Ladyship say? " 
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" You 'U catch it, John, I 'U be bound. 
And to think of the poor little gentleman 
coming all this way! And now he is here 
what 's to become of him I don't know," 
exclaimed the housekeeper. 

^'And that telegram that came this af- 
ternoon was to say that he had started, I 
suppose. And now I suppose I shall be 
blamed for not sending that on at once," 
added the butler. "Here they are, sir, 
you can see for yourself how the mistake 
arose." 

Peter held out his hand and took the 
telegrams. He had been listening in si- 
lence to the discussion because he was 
afraid of his tears overflowing if he spoke, 
but now he made a great effort, and 
steadying his voice as well as he could 
suggested that he had better return to 
London. 

The housekeeper seemed much relieved 
at the idea. 

" We can make you quite comfortable 
here for to-night, and then you could get 
back to your friends to-morow, in time for 
Christmas," she said. 
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But here the porter, who had followed 
them in and was patiently waiting beside 
Peter's box, broke in. 

"Better go by the evening train, he 
would have just time to catch it," he 
said. " They say the line 's likely to be 
blocked by to-morrow, if the snow keeps 
on/' 

" Yes, I will go back to the station now," 
said Peter, with sudden determination. 
" And you had better not write anything 
about my having been here to-night; it 
will be time enough to tell about it when 
Henry is better, and they come home," he 
added, turning to the butler, who looked 
much relieved. 

And without waiting to hear their re- 
monstrances, he followed the porter out 
again into the snow, while Bill grunted 
and groaned in disgust at being asked to 
turn out again on such a night. 

Once out in the dark, and with no curi- 
ous eyes on him, Peter's tears fell fast, and 
as he thought of the long journey back 
and the dismal London house where there 
would be only Cook to receive him, he felt 
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almost too miserable to drag one tired foot 
after the other. 

"I couldn't stay with those horrid 
strange servants/' he thought. ''But 
I 'm tired and hungry, and I want to go 
home/' 

At that idea he suddenly sprang for- 
ward and grasped the porter's arm. 

"Is there a train to Moberley to- 
night? " he cried, eagerly. 

" Yes, there is one, but it is a late one — 
goes out after the down express." 

" Then I shall go by that/' said Peter, 
with sudden decision. " I have money to 
buy a ticket, and I shall be all right once 
I get there." 

And, jSlled with this new hope, he for- 
got his fatigue, his hunger, and his wet 
clothes, and stepped along quite briskly 
until they reached the station, where he 
was again left to wait in the waiting-room, 
while the porter went to attend to his du- 
ties, promising to get the tickets for Mo- 
berley, for the little boy and his dog. 

But by this time Peter was so thoroughly 
tired out that he almost fell asleep, and 
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only roused with a start to find the porter's 
friendly face beaming at him over a huge 
tea-cup, which he carried in one hand, 
while in the other he held the purse which 
the little boy had entrusted to him. 

" You drink this, and you 'U feel a sight 
better," he said. " I just stepped over to 
my mother and got her to make you a cup 
of tea. And here are your tickets; but I 
am sorry I could only get you a third- 
class, as there was n't enough money for 
any other after I 'd paid for the dog." 

Peter thanked him, and did his best to 
appear to enjoy the tea, although it was so 
strong that he could scarcely swallow it. 
As to the tickets, he was so possessed with 
the desire to get to his home that he cared 
nothing how he travelled so long as he got 
there. 

" There is only one shilling left, and if 
you have far to go from the station, it 
won't be enough," said the porter, doubt- 
fully. " Your friends won't be expecting 
you either, and it will be late when you get 
there." 

But Peter assured him that it did not 
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Peter did his best to appear to enjoy the tea. 
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matter in the least, and that everything 
would be all right once he reached home, 
and he pressed his last shilling upon him 
and insisted on his taking it. 

Then the train came into the station, and 
the little boy and his dog were once more 
put in the charge of a guard. 

" How I wish I might stay with Bill! 
He helps keep me warm, and it w so cold,'* 
exclaimed Peter, as he watched Bill being 
tied up in a corner of the van. 

" You may stay here with him if you 
like; it is lonesome for a little chap like 
you, and there are scarcely any passengers 
to-night. Scared of the snow, I expect," 
said the guard. 

Of course Peter wanted no second bid- 
ding, but jumped in at once, and was soon 
curled up in his rug, with Bill beside him. 

" We are going home, Bill — ^just think 
of that! " he said, softly, as the train rum- 
bled along. " Mother said we could not 
go there alone, but then, of course, she 
never knew we should have nowhere else 
to go to. And we shall be home for 
Christmas, so everything will be quite all 
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right; we canH be unhappy at Moberley. 
You will be washed and look like a gentle- 
man again, and no one will tell me I 'm 
naughty to play with you." 

Bill cocked an attentive ear and gave an 
occasional grunt of assent as he listened, 
until he fell asleep, and perhaps dreamt 
of the joys to come. 

But Peter was too excited to sleep, 
and as the train sped along through the 
dark every turn of the wheels seemed 
to cry "Moberley, Moberley, nearer to 
Moberley!" 



CHAPTER V 

A CHRISTMAS VISITOE 

The old hall at Moberley looked bright 
and comfortable. A roaring fire blazed 
on the hearth, and close in front of it, 
stretched in a big arm-chair, was a tall 
man, who held in one hand the cigar he 
had just taken from his mouth, in the other 
a telegram. 

"There goes my last hope," he mur- 
mured to himself, indignantly. " Line 
blocked with snow indeed, and the last one 
of my Christmas visitors gives up the at- 
tempt to get here! A nice festive Christ- 
mas I am likely to spend for my first one 
in merry England! Neighbours who 
won't acknowledge my existence, servants 
who glare at me as if I had no business 
here, and this old barrack of a place all to 
myself, with no one but the ghosts of my 
ancestors to keep me company." 

And he glanced round suspiciously to 
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the shadowy corners of the big hall, where 
the lights of the candles and the fire were 
only strong enough to show dim outlines 
of figures in armour standing like ghostly 
sentinels along the wall. 

" Upon my word, I 'm glad I Ve got 
my passage in three weeks' time, and I 
begin to wonder if I shall ever want to re- 
turn here. If this is the life of an Eng- 
lish country gentleman I Ve had enough 
of it," he went on, gloomily; " why, I 'd 
welcome a beggar to-night, and if one 
came along I 'd keep him for Christmas to 
drive away the ghosts." 

Just at this point his reflections were in- 
terrupted by the sound of a bell clanging 
loudly through the house, and then the 
noise of bolts and bars being undone. 

Evidently some belated visitor must 
have arrived, and the man by the fire sat 
up and gazed towards the door in sudden 
interest. 

Then there was a cry of surprise and the 
butler's voice raised in astonishment, the 
door was opened, and the unexpected visi- 
tor advanced into the hall. 
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"I came in the carrier's cart because 
there was no cab at the station. You 
must pay him for bringing me and Bill, 
Jenkins, and tell him to bring my trunk 
in," he was sajdng. 

And by now he had reached the circle of 
light round the fire, and the astonished oc- 
cupant of the hall saw before him a small 
boy in a sailor suit, with his hand upon the 
collar of a very large and extremely dirty 
white bulldog. 

"But, Sir Peter 1" gasped the butler, 
who had followed him, " you were n't ex- 
pected. You can't come here. Oh 1 what 
shall I do?" 

" I know I 'm not expected, but I went 
to my godmother's and there was some 
mistake, and there was no one there, and 
no one anywhere for me, so, of course, I 
came home. Where else could I go but 
to my own house? HuUoa! who are you? " 
cried the arrival, who, of course, was 
Peter, as he started at the sight of the man 
by the fire rising from his chair. 

" Well, I believe I 'm some sort of a 
connection of yours; at least, so I 've al- 
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ways been told. My name is Mober- 
ley also, Lawrence Moberley," said the 
stranger, and, as he spoke, he fancied that 
the butler was making a signal to him of 
some sort. 

" But what are you doing here? " asked 
Peter. 

And this time there was no mistake — 
the butler was making frantic and im- 
ploring signs over the little boy's head. 

" Well, I 'm just here for a bit, looking 
after things, I suppose, and very tired of 
my own company," replied the man, 
doubtfully, glancing at the butler as he 
spoke as if expecting him to come to his 
assistance. 

"I suppose you are taking care of 
things for mother. I did n't know there 
was any one here though. She never 
told me," said Peter. "Why do you 
stand there, Jenkins? " he added. " I 'm 
cold and hungry, so is Bill, and you only 
look at us and do nothing." 

As he spoke he flung himself into the 
big chair by the fire and leant back wearily, 
and the old butler gave a sigh of despair. 
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" I 'd better call Mrs. White, sir, she 
may know what to do," he said, and with- 
out waiting for an answer he disappeared 
from the hall. 

Lawrence Moberly walked to the fire- 
place and stood looking down at the little 
boy, studying his dark hair and eyes, and 
small clearly cut features. 

"You are a real Moberley," he re- 
marked. "Why, you might be a min- 
iature edition of the portrait in the 
dining-room." 

" That was the first Sir Peter Mober- 
ley of Moberley, and I am that now. It 
can never belong to any one with a dif- 
ferent name," said Peter. 

"But supposing that some one else 
got it? Houses are sometimes bought, 
you know." 

"Any one who took it from me would 
be a thief," cried Peter, indignantly, " and 
even if he paid for it he couldn't be- 
long to it really. He would only be a 
inter I Ve forgotten the word." 

" Interloper? " suggested his listener, 
with an amused smile. 
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"Yes, an interloper; and the old Sir 
Peter would come back and frighten him 
away." 

At that moment there was a sound of 
hasty footsteps, and an elderly house- 
keeper appeared. 

" Sir Peter! " she cried; " and arriving 
all alone at this time at night, and no wel- 
come for you here. Oh, my poor Iambi " 

" I *m so glad to see you, Mrs. White, 
and I don't mind a bit about your not be- 
ing ready for me, because I 'm just so 
glad to get home. It was horrid in Lon- 
don, I was n't a bit happy, and poor Bill 
had to sleep in a coal-cellar, and we've 
travelled all day, and I had to walk 
through the snow, and my feet are so wet 
and cold I" cried Peter incoherently. 

In a moment Mrs. White was on her 
knees, pulling off his boots and rubbing 
his cold feet, while Bill seized the oppor- 
tunity to try to lick her face. 

" Poor child, and you so delicate! I '11 
be surprised if you have n't caught your 
death of cold. He was that ill after his 
blessed father's death, and he's never 
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been here since," she said, looking up at 
Mr. Moberley. " And now what are we 
to do? He is only a baby in years, sir, al- 
though he's that independent"; and her 
voice was imploring. 

" Don't talk nonsense," cried Peter, in- 
dignantly, "and do go and see that my 
room is got ready." 

"Yes, Mrs. White, see to Sir Peter's 
room, and send in something hot for him 
to eat at once," said his new cousin; and 
the old housekeeper hurried from the room 
as if glad to escape. 

" I 'm not a baby, and I don't see why 
every one should make such a fuss about 
my coming home," said Peter. " I was 
miserable away, and I thought I should be 
quite alone here " 

"And are rather disgusted at finding 
me? " interrupted Mr. Moberley. 

"Oh no, I never meant that I" cried 
Peter. " I believe I 'm glad you are here. 
It seems so lonely here now, and I 'm not 
very big to be all by myself, and I do want 
my father and my mother." And his voice 
broke and died away in a little sob, while a 
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few tears overflowed and rolled slowly 
down his face. 

His companion was terribly distressed. 

"Don't cry, little chap, please don't," 
he cried. " We will have no end of a good 
time together, and we must take care of 
each other, and spend a happy Christmas 
somewhere. If you are lonely, I am more 
so, for you are the first person I remember 
whom I could claim as any sort of connec- 
tion. What do you think of that, little 
cousin?" and he patted his shoulder in 
evident anxiety to console him. 

And looking up into the rugged, rather 
plain face bending over him, Peter sud- 
denly came to the conclusion that he had 
f oimd a friend. 

" Don't think I 'm a cry-baby. I 'm 
not, really," he said, as he hastily wiped 
away his tears. "And I like you ever so 
much — so please don't think I 'm sorry 
that you are here." 

And then Jenkins appeared with a 
tempting little supper for the little boy, 
and for Bill a huge bowl of food, and they 
wCTe both so glad to get some food after 
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their long day, that, for a time, even Peter 
was too busy to talk. 

Presently, however, he looked up at his 
companion. 

" I wonder that mother never told me 
about you," he remarked. " I never even 
knew I had a cousin." 

" Very likely your mother never heard 
of my existence until a few months ago. 
My grandfather went out to the Colonies 
and settled there, and my father lived out 
there all his life, and I only saw England 
for the first time last smnmer." 

" Then how was it you got here? " asked 
Peter. 

" Well, you see, my father always told 
me that the family from which we came 
had a beautiful old place called Moberley, 
and as we don't have family mansions in 
my country I had a wish to see it. So I 
came." 

" I see. I am glad mother let you stay 
here while we were away, and I hope you 
like it as much as you expected," said 
Peter, politely. 

" Well, to tell you the truth, I 'm a bit 
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disappointed,'* replied his cousin, in a con- 
fidential tone. " It *s a fine old place, and 
all that, but I 'm beginning to think that 
one wants to be bred up to this sort of 
thing. IVe never been so lonely in my 
life as I have been here, and I don't care 
for the company of the ghosts." 

"Ghosts I" echoed Peter. "You don't 
mean to say you Ve heard the first Sir 
Peter walking about in hiii armour? But 
I forgot, you would n't hear him, because 
they say it is only bad people, who mean 
harm to the place, that he worries; and 
you're not a thief who wants to steal 
Moberiey"; and Peter laughed gaily at 
the idea. 

" Oh! Of course I don't believe in 
ghosts, but still, I hate the way that beastly 
armour rattles about sometimes, when I 'm 
alone. It does not seem to be doing it 
to-night, though. And then, you '11 laugh 
at me, I expect, but oh I Peter, the ser- 
vants are a trial I " 

" They 've not been rude, have they? " 
cried Peter, in a horrified voice. " Mother 
would be very angry if they have." 
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"No, not rude, only so disgustingly 
superior. I 'm positively afraid to ask 
them to do anything for me. We don*t 
keep that sort in my coimtry, thank 
goodness I" 

Peter sprang up and sat down close be- 
side his new friend, leaning his head con- 
fidingly against his shoulder. 

" Never mind, we '11 enjoy ourselves 
ever so, and you'll like Moberley very 
much now I Ve come. Cousin Lawrence," 
he said. 

"I expect I shall. But, I say, what 
about your people? Won't they be fetch- 
ing you home again, when they hear where 
you are? " 

" But they won't hear. They '11 each 
think I'm with the other," cried Peter; 
and he poured out the story of his day's 
adventures, and gave his cousin the tele- 
grams to read, which had never been 
deUvered. 

And as he talked his voice grew sleepier 
and sleepier, until, at last, his tired head 
dropped upon his cousin's arm, and he fell 
fast asleep. 
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And it was his cousin who carried him 
up to bed, and handed him over to Mrs. 
White's charge, and it was not imtil he 
laid him down that Peter opened his eyes. 

" Good night, Cousin Lawrence. I am 
glad you 're here," he murmured sleepily. 
" I 'm not too old to be kissed, you know." 

And Mr. Moberley stooped and kissed 
him obediently before he stole quietly from 
the room. 

" What a jolly Uttle chap! I don't be- 
lieve I Ve ever come across anything quite 
so small before," he thought, as he went 
down-stairs. " And I can't have him made 
miserable while he is with me. He might 
cry again, and I can't stand that. I 'd 
better talk to the great Jenkins, for he 
seems fond enough of the boy." 

So Jenkins was siunmoned and 
consulted. 

" Sir Peter knows nothing about the 
sale of this place, and at present he must 
not find out," said Mr. Moberley. " How 
can we keep it from him? " 

"It's a bit difficult, sir; because, of 
course, he thinks he is master here, bless 
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him, and that you are only a visitor. But, 
if he leaves to-morrow, we might keep it 
from him till he goes." 

" But he does not leave to-morrow. He 
is going to spend Christmas here with me, 
or rather, I am going to spend it as 
his guest. Do you understand? What 
you have got to do is to make everybody 
about the place imderstand that Sir Peter 
is to beUeve that he is still the owner of the 
place. Can you do this? " 

"Well, sir, of course I can give your 
orders to all the servants on the place, 
and no doubt, if I went down to the Vic- 
arage tomorrow morning, Mr. Wilson 
would help to let them know about the vil- 
age, for he is that attached to Sir Peter 
he would do anything for him." 

" Very well, I shall rely upon you to do 
the best you can," said Mr. Moberley, 
turning away. 

But Jenkins still lingered. 

"Excuse me, sir! But won't it be 
worse for Sir Peter to learn the truth 
later? You mean it kindly, sir; but, is 
it not a mistake to deceive him? " 
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"No. I intend him to be happy for 
Christmas; and afterwards — ^well, who 
knows what may happen afterwards?" 
replied his master. 

And Jenkins left the room with an ex- 
pression of utter perplexity on his face. 

When he was alone, Mr. Moberley drew 
out the telegrams which Peter had given 
him, and, going to the fire, he thrust them 
in and watched them bum imtil every 
trace had disappeared. 

" Now for my Christmas party with my 
imexpected guest," he said to himself, with 
a smile. 



CHAPTER VI 

COUSIN LAWBENCE 

When Peter opened his eyes next 
morning he found that the sun was shin- 
ing into his room, and Mrs. White was 
standing beside his bed, while Bill sat in 
the middle of the floor and gazed at him 
reproachfully. 

" Good morning, Mrs. White," he said; 
** it is nice to see you. Is it time to get 
up?" 

"Well, Sir Peter, if you get up now 
and dress quickly you may be ready in 
time for limcheoni" replied the house- 
keeper, smiling. 

" Luncheon! " cried Peter, springing up 
in his excitement. " You don't mean to 
say that I Ve slept aU that time? And 
it 's Christmas Eve, and there are such 
lots of things I want to do, and I do be- 
lieve it 's left off snowing." 

75 
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" Yes, it left off in the night, and now it 
is freezing quite hard," replied Mrs. 
White. 

And Peter jumped out of bed, and 
hiuried through his dressing in such haste 
that he got downstairs just in time to join 
his cousin on his way in to luncheon. 

The dining-room at Moberley was large 
and rather sombre, panelled in oak, and 
hung round with portraits of many gen- 
erations of its owners. 

At the head of the table stood an im- 
mense oak chair, its high back and arms 
elaborately carved with the coats-of-arms 
of the family, and into this Peter climbed 
with some difficulty. 

" A few sizes too big for you, is n't it? " 
remarked his cousin, as he watched him 
with an amused smile. 

" I shall grow to fit it," replied Peter. 
"Hulloa! what is that? Whatever has 
happened to the portrait of old Sir 
Peter?" 

As he spoke he pointed to a picture 
which hung upon the wall directly op- 
posite his seat, and over which a cloth had 
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been flung, completely hiding the paint- 
ing underneath. 

Mr. Moberley looked distinctly em- 
barrassed. 

" I did that," he explained with some 
hesitation. " I simply could not stand the 
way the eyes in that picture seemed to 
follow me about, so I just threw that cloth 
over to shut them out." 

" What a funny idea ! Were you fright- 
ened. Cousin Lawrence? Mother says it 
is because that picture was painted by such 
a great artist that the eyes always seem to 
be looking at you." 

" No, I think I can say that I 'm not 
often frightened; but you see, Peter, I 'm 
not accustomed to ancestors gazing at me 
in that way, and when I was dining quite 
alone it annoyed me so much I could n't 
stand it. JBut if I Ve been disrespectful 
to your great, greatest grandfather, I 
apologise." 

Peter burst out laughing. 

"You are a funny man. Cousin Law- 
rence I" he cried. "But now I'm here 
Jenkins can take that horrid thing^ off. Do 
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you know that that is the portrait of the 
first Peter of Moberley, the one whose 
armour is in the hall? Perhaps you sat in 
this chair, and he did not like it; hecause, 
you know, no one but the owner of Mober- 
ley must sit here. They have all been 
Peters, and all sat here; and they would 
not like to see a stranger, even though he 
were a Moberley, in my place." And he 
pointed to the long line of painted faces 
on the walls. 

Mr. Moberley smiled, and there was a 
sound from Jenkins which might have 
been a gasp for breath or a subdued 
chuckle. 

" Tell me what we shall do this after- 
noon. You Ve promised to look after my 
amusement, you know," exclaimed Mr. 
Moberley hastily. 

"We might go out, as it lyis left oflP 
snowing," suggested Peter. 

" Better wait till to-morrow, it will be 
quite hard by then," replied his cousin. 

" Mrs. White told you to say that, I 'm 
sure. She was bothering me all the time 
I was dressing about keeping warm, and 
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quiet, and all sorts of nonsense. But 
there are lots of things I want to do in- 
doors, and you haven't got a single bit 
of holly up yet. Why are they so late, 
Jenkins? '* 

" If you please, Sir Peter, Green was 
doubtful if any decorations would be re- 
quired this winter," replied the butler. 

" Of course they will be. Send for him 
to come in at once," said Peter. 

Then he turned his attention again to 
his cousiB. 

" We must have some sort of a Christ- 
mas party," he said, "What shall it 
be? You shall choose. Don't you 
like a Christmas tree? Oh I do choose 
that!" 

"A Christmas treel But who would 
come to it? " 

" Lots of people — ^the tenants, and the 
servants aAd their children," cried Peter 
eagerly. "Not rich people, because 
they have parties of their own; besides 
which, mother always says — " but here 
he hesitated, and glanced at his cousin 
doubtfully. 
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" Go on, tell me what your mother says; 
it will interest me very much," urged Mr. 
Moberley. 

" Well, she says that it is always nice to 
keep Christmas by making some one else 
happy," said Peter, shyly. " Specially 
little children, because you see it is the 
time when Jesus came to teach us to be 
kind to each other, and He was a little 
child then." 

" I think it 's a very nice idea of your 
mother, and we must have the Christmas 
tree certainly. When I was a little chap 
I had no one to talk to me like that, for I 
can't even remember my mother, and I Ve 
never seen a Christmas tree." 

" How funny I I am glad I thought of 
one. But I say, what can we do for pres- 
ents? I daresay Mrs. White has sweets 
and cakes, but we ought to have toys for 
the children." 

"What about the village shop?" sug- 
gested his cousin. 

" Yes, they have jolly toys at Christmas 
time, and crackers too. But we should 
have to go and choose them." 
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" Why not send down and buy all they 
have left? They will have sold out a lot 
by now." 

" But that might cost a lot of money," 
protested Peter. " Mother always goes 
and chooses one toy for each child, and all 
the same price." 

" Well, this is my first tree, so it must 
be an extra good one; and as we can't go 
out my plan must be tried, I think," said 
Mr. Moberley. 

And just then Jenkins came to say that 
the gardener was waiting in the haU, and 
as luncheon was over they went to speak 
to him. 

But Mr. Moberley only stood by and 
listened while Peter, after a warm greet- 
ing on both sides and many inquiries by 
name after an apparently endless family, 
gave his directions about the Christmas 
tree, and about the nimaerous decorations 
which to his idea were necessary for the 
festive season. 

" Green is such a nice man, and he is 
always so obliging," he remarked to his 
cousin when the gardener had left, after 
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promising to cany out all his instructions 
as quickly as possible. 

" Is he? He has always struck me as 
being particularly surly," replied Mr. 
Moberley, laughing. 

" I 'm sorry you don't like him," said 
Peter, looking quite distressed; " but you 
do like Hall, don't you? He is my very 
special friend, and he taught me to ride. 
I always ask mother to let me give him the 
present I like best, because he is so nice. 
But, I say, what shall we do for presents 
for the big people? We never thought of 
them." 

" Can't we get something at the shop 
for them? " 

" I 'm afraid not. You see, we always 
give them something nice and useful, 
and the shop only keeps toys and sweets. 
Do think of something else. Cousin 
Lawrence." 

" Well, short of giving away the furni- 
ture, I don't see how we can produce pres- 
ents out of air. But wait a bit; don't look 
so despairing, Peter, I have it. I 've got 
a whole box of things upstairs — ^jolly 
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good ones, too, judging by the bill — ^which 
have not even been unpacked. You see I 
was expecting some friends of mine to 
spend Christmas, so I laid in a good stock 
of presents. But now the snow has 
stopped them coming, and you are here, 
so your friends may as well have the 
things." 

" But don't you mind? Perhaps they 
will be too good for a Christmas tree," pro- 
tested Peter. 

" My tree has got to be a particularly 
nice one; and if the presents are not 
very suitable I daresay they won't mind 
that." 

" Then if you really don't mind, do let 's 
unpack them," cried Peter. 

No sooner said than done. A big case 
was sent for, and Mr. Moberley set to 
work to unpack it; while Peter danced 
round in a state of wild excitement, and 
Bill poked an inquisitive nose into every- 
thing. 

And when he saw the treasures which 
were produced out of their wrappings 
Peter fairly gasped with delight, and de- 
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clared that he had never seen so many; 
lovely things together hef ore. 

There were lovely silver frames, and 
leather writing-cases, cigarette-eases and 
match-boxes; in short every sort of thing 
which money could buy for Christmas 
presents for men. Evidently Cousin 
Lawrence's Christmas party was not go- 
ing to have included any ladies. 

" Ohl what a lovely tree we will have, 
and how pleased every one will bel What 
a dear you are 1 " cried Peter, when the last 
parcel was undone. And he flung his 
arms round his cousin's neck and gave him 
a great hug. 

" I 'm very glad if you are pleased. 
There's nothing to make such a fuss 
about," muttered his cousin, gruflBy. But 
he looked flattered and pleased all the 
same. 

" But, I say, you must be awfully rich, 
aren't you? Fancy being able to buy 
all those things at once I*' said Peter, 
thoughtfully. 

"Yes, I suppose I am rich; but some- 
how since I came to England I have n't 
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been able to buy anjrthing which I have 
really enjoyed," replied Mr. Moberley; 
and Peter thought his voice sounded sad. 
" But now let 's rest a bit, and you can 
amuse me, for I Ve been doing all the hard 
work," he added more cheerfully. 

Peter flung himself down before the 
fire, and put an arm round Bill's neck, 
while he gazed up thoughtfully into his 
cousin's face. 

" I am just trying to think of all the 
things we can do to make you really enjoy 
yourself," he said. " You see I have never 
had a visitor all to myself before, so I have 
to try to remember all that father used to 
do.'* Then suddenly his face fell, and he 
sat up suddenly. " I say, what shall I 
do? " he cried; " I Ve gone and forgotten 
all about Mrs. Haliday. I promised to 
let her know that I had arrived, and she 
said I must be sure to write last night. 
Here is the envelope she gave me, all ready 
addressed, and I never thought of it till 
this minute." 

"Never mind, we'll send her a tele- 
gram, and she will get that just as quick 
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as a letter posted last night. Just give 
me those forms, and I '11 write it for 
you. Now, what shall I say? * Arrived 
safely, and am quite well.' Will that 
do?" 

" I think you might mention Bill, too; 
and don't I have to put something to end 
up with? " suggested Peter. 

" It 's not usual in a telegram, hut, of 
course, you can send your love if you like," 
replied his cousin. 

"But I don't want to, only I didn't 
want to seem rude. You see, I 've never 
sent a telegram to any one before." 

"Well, suppose we say that you both 
arrived safely, and send good wishes for 
Christmas. And, I say, Peter, it 's a good 
thing that the telegraph office here isn't 
called Moberley, or your friends would be 
getting anxious to know what you were 
doing!" 

"Why, Cousin Lawrence, you're a 
regular conspirator I" cried Peter, clap- 
ping his hands. " I should never have 
thought about that. So now nobody 
knows where I am, and the only bother is 
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that I sha'n't get mother's Christmas let- 
ter, because, you see, she will address it to 
my godmother's house." 

" Well, there is no great difficulty about 
that. If you give me the address we will 
send a telegram to the servants there to 
forward your letters here. Then you will 
only have to wait one day late before you 
get it," said Mr. Moberley. " And now, 
here comes tea; the afternoon seems to 
have passed very quickly. Because we Ve 
been so busy, I suppose." 

So the two friends settled themselves 
cosily to enjoy their tea, and after it was 
over Mr. Moberley drew his chair to the 
fire and brought out a pipe. 

Peter, however, had no idea of remain- 
ing quiet for long at a time. 

" What shall we do now? '* he inquired, 
eagerly. 

" Dol " echoed his cousin. " Sit still for 
a bit, I should think; we seem to have been 
doing plenty." 

" But sitting still is so dull," protested 
Peter. " Besides, I promised Bill he 
should have a bath, to take away all the 
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remains of that horrid coal-cellar in 
London." 

"You don't expect me to wash him, 
surely? " inquired his cousin, anxiously. 

"Oh nol Jenkins must help me. I 
won't have either of the footmen, because 
Bill does n't like them. I don't believe 
they can always be quite nice to him when 
I 'm not there. I shall go and tell Jenkins 
at once; but if you 're tired. Cousin Law- 
rence, you had better stay here. You do 
look very comfy." 

But Mr. Moberley sprang out of his 
chair with sudden energy. 

" I would n't miss the sight of the pom- 
pous Jenkins, down on his knees washing 
Bill, for a fortune 1 " he cried, with a great 
laugh. " Really, Peter, I 'm more thank- 
ful every minute that you came here. 
I 'm sure all my visitors put together 
would not have amused me half so well." 

And Peter blushed with pleasure at the 
compliment. 



CHAPTER VII 

CHRISTMAS AT MOBEKLET 

Cheistmas Day dawned bright and 
sunny. 

The distant hills stood out dear and 
white against a sky which was as blue as 
summer, and the wide stretch of undulat- 
ing moorland sparkled under its covering 
of snow, while the trees round the house 
looked as if they had been powdered with 
diamonds by fairy hands. 

" It is just like a Christmas card — one 
of the nice frosted ones — ^is n't it, Cousin 
Lawrence?" said Peter, as he looked out 
of the window from his seat at the break- 
fast-table. 

" It is just what I have always read of 
in books as a proper English Christmas. I 
wonder what is the right thing to do in 
honour of the occasion. What is to be 
our programme to-day? " 
89 
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" Oh, church first, of course. We shall 
have to start quite soon after breakfast; 
and when we come out we can invite every 
one to our Christmas tree. Won't they 
all be surprised and pleased when they 
hear about it I " cried Peter. 

"All right; I will be ready to start 
whenever you like. What a good thing 
you were here to remind mel I begin to 
wonder how I ever got along without 
you,'* said Mr. Moberley. 

So a little later the strangely assorted 
friends took their places in the big old pew 
belonging to the Moberley family. 

Peter, looking very small and childish, 
sat in the seat which had been his father's, 
and from which, by dint of standing on 
several footstools, he could just manage 
to see the rest of the congregation over the 
high front of the pew. And every now 
and then he clambered down from his high 
perch and brought his prayer-book to his 
cousin to have his places found. 

And many were the glances of surprise 
thrown at the little dark head peeping 
over the high carved pew, and at the big. 
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ungainly figure beside it, who looked so 
utterly unlike any one that had ever been 
seen there before. 

And as soon as the service was over, and 
the congregation trooped out into the sun- 
shine outside, Peter was greeted on all 
sides by exclamations of surprise and 
delight. 

His cousin stood quietly by, an amused 
spectator of the little scene, noticing with 
surprise how Peter seemed to know every 
one, and was able to enquire for every 
member of the families by name, from the 
old, white-haired clergyman to the young- 
est labourer on the farm. 

And when they heard of the Christmas 
tree no one refused the invitation. Evi- 
dently there was to be no difficulty as to 
guests. » 

" I saw Jenkins yesterday, and he gave 
me a most extraordinary message — ^at 
least, I suppose I am right in supposing 
it was from you? '' said the old clergyman 
aside to Mr. Moberley. 

" If it was about not mentioning my 
purchase of the property before Peter, 
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you are quite right. I must particularly 
request you, and every one who is coming 
to-night, not to do so," replied Mr. Mober- 
ley decidedly. 

"But, my dear sir, you can't keep it 
from him for more than a few days; any 
moment he may find it out, and it would 
be much kinder that he should be told at 
once. I have known him ever since he 
was born, and if you like I will explain it 
to him as gently as I can." 

" No, thanks. I intend Peter to enjoy 
his Christmas with me, and I am not go- 
ing to have him made miserable to-day," 
said Peter's cousin, obstinately. 

" I am only speaking for the boy's own 
good. Do you think I wish him to be 
unhappy when I have known him all his 
life, and his father before him? " cried the 
clergyman, indignantly. " But I do not 
approve of this deception, nor do I know 
that his mother would at all approve of his 
staying here with you, who are a total 
stranger to her. It seems to me a most 
unusual proceeding." 

" Well, if you come to that, surely it is 
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just as unusual for a fellow suddenly to 
find himself a visitor in his own house, 
while a child like that takes possession of 
everything! As to his mother not liking 
it, two or three days more or less of my 
company can't do him much harm, and, 
after all, where else is he to go to? No, 
Peter shall enjoy his Christmas, and after 
that, if you like, we will discuss how he is 
to he told." 

" Very well; for to-day I will say no- 
thing, hut I entirely disapprove," said Mr. 
Wilson, the clergyman. 

And just then Peter came running 
up to speak to them, so no more was 
said. 

That afternoon was a busy one, and it 
took the united efforts of the whole house- 
hold at Moberley to get the tree ready 
before the arrival of the expected guests. 

Nobody seemed to mind, however, for 
Peter's enjoyment and high spirits were 
infectious, and it was not every day that 
such treasures were to be had as were put 
ready to be hung on to the tree by the in- 
terested workers. 
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So by the time the visitors arrived every- 
thing was in readiness. 

The old hall was bright with mistletoe 
and holly, and the light from the candles 
and coloured lamps which were hung all 
around made the dark oak of the walls 
and the polished surfaces of the armour 
gleam strangely in the unusual light. 

In the centre stood the Christmas tree 
— such a tree as had never before been 
seen or even dreamt of in that quiet vil- 
lage, and which would be talked of for 
years to come with bated breath as the 
Christmas tree. 

From its branches hung presents in such 
profusion that before they came to an end 
each child had received at least three tovs, 
and when these were off the turn of the 
grown-up people began. 

There was a slight difficulty about dis- 
tributing these, owing to their all having 
been bought as presents to men, but, as 
Peter remarked when he presented a large 
silver cigarette box to Mrs. White, "it 
would do quite as well for keeping her 
keys in," and there was no doubt about the 
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suitability of a silver flask for his special 
friend the coachman. 

As to Peter himself, he f omid a knife 
with innmnerable blades, and marked 
with his name, hanging from the tree, and 
what more could the heart of a boy desire? 

And when at last it was all over, and the 
visitors were ready to depart, there was 
some hesitation as to who was to be spokes- 
man for their thanks, and also who was to 
be thanked, for although Peter had done 
the honours and distributed the presents 
while his cousin lounged in a comer and 
looked on, still every one knew that he 
was the real owner of Moberley, and that 
he must have provided the presents. 

Then a little boy, bolder than the rest, 
suddenly raised a shrill voice and called 
for three cheers for Sir Peter; and they 
were given with such warmth that the old 
house echoed with the noise. 

And Peter stepped forward and thanked 
them. 

"But it is not really me you have to 
thank for the tree," he added. " I only 
thought of it. My cousin gave you all the 
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lovely presents. Three cheers for himl 

And thus led, the cheers were given 
with ahnost as much warmth as the first 
ones. 

After this the visitors really did take 
their leave, and Peter and his cousifi were 
left alone. 

" It has been lovely; and how we have 
enjoyed ourselves 1" said the little boy. 
You are a dear, Cousin Lawrence, and I 
am so pleased with my knife 1 " 

'^ I am glad it has been such a success; 
but I am afraid that without you it would 
never have gone oflF so well," said his 
cousin. " Do you know that once or twice 
since you came I have felt inclined to give 
you a very big present? In fact, this 
evening, when I watched you doing the 
honours of my tree, I almost made up my 
mind to give it to you." 

" Whatever is it? Do tell me," cried 
Peter. " Is it such a much bigger pre- 
sent than the knife, because that must have 
cost a lot of money? " 

" No, it is nothing like the knife — some- 
thing much more important altogether — 
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in fact, a sort of present which very few 
people have ever thought of giving to a 
little boy of your age, I should think. 
But there, what 's the use of talking about 
it — for I believe I want to keep it for my- 
seK? So you probably won't get it 
after all." 

" Well, I don't believe there is a single 
thing that I really want, so I don't mind 
much if I don't," said Peter. "I only 
wish Christmas would last longer; but I 
shall make it as long as I can, because 
mother always lets me have late dinner, 
and sit up for ages afterwards; and you 
will be glad to have me with you, won't 
you? I 'm afraid it must be very dull for 
you to have no one to talk to in the even- 
ing — ^no one grown up, I mean. It 's a 
pity one of your friends did not come." 

But his cousin hastened to assure him 
that he was perfectly happy, and much 
preferred his company to that of any one 
else; and with this flattering assurance 
Peter was satisfied for the moment. 

When they were seated at dinner, how- 
ever, he returned to the subject. 
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" We ought to have had a dinner-party 
to-night," he said; "father always had 
people on Christmas Day, and I should n't 
like you to feel dull, because you see you 
are the first visitor I have ever had. But 
we might have a dinner-party for the 
New Year — ^that would be jolly, would n't 
it?" 

"Yes, I suppose so/* answered his 
cousin, rather doubtfully. " I suppose 
you would invite the guests, though, be- 
cause I don't know any one to ask? " 

" Of course I should. I know lots of 
people to ask, and we would have every- 
thing just the same as if mother were here. 
Why do you look so doubtful about it? I 
thought it was such a good idea, and that 
you would be so pleased." 

" So I am, my boy; but, to tell the 
truth, dinner-parties are not much in my 
line, and I was feeling a bit nervous as to 
how much I should be able to help you. 
You 're rather small to do it all by your- 
self, you know." 

" Don't you worry about that. I shall 
arrange everything, and you will have 
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nothing to do except to enjoy yourself," 
said Peter, loftily. 

" It 's very kind of you to take so much 
trouble for my entertainment," said his 
cousin, turning away to hide a smile; " and 
I Ve no doubt I shall enjoy it immensely 
when the time comes. I can assure you, 
anyhow, that this is quite the most amus- 
ing Christmas I have ever spent." 

" Did n't you have any one to care for 
you when you were a little boy? " asked 
Peter, sympathetically. 

" I can't say I ever remember any one 
troubling much about my amusements. 
My parents were too busy, I suppose, to 
thmk about anything beyond providing, 
me with food and clothing; and they both 
died while I was still quite a kid. Then I 
had to work for myself, and I Ve been too 
busy to have much time for amusing my- 
self, or even for making many friends." 

" Poor Cousin Lawrence 1 it does sound 
dull and lonely," said Peter. " But you 
have made lots of money now, haven't 
you? So now you will be able to enjoy 
yourself." 
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"Yes, IVe got the money; but now 
I 'm .not so sure about enjoying it — ^at 
any rate in this country. I thought I was 
going to have no end of a good time here, 
but I Ve never been so bored in my life 
until you came to cheer me up. In fact, 
I am so sick of it, that I have taken a pas- 
sage early next month back to where I 
came from, and I intend to stay away from, 
England for a good bit." 

" Then I 'm gladder than ever I came 
back when I did," exclaimed Peter, " be- 
cause it would have been horrid for you to 
go away and not like Moberleyl You 
ought to like it, you know, because you 
belong to it a little bit too." 

" Do I? I doubt it. I begin to think 
I 'm only an outsider after all," said Law- 
rence Moberley, thoughtfully. Then he 
turned to Bill, and began to speak more 
cheerfully. " I think that Bill is enjoy- 
ing his Christmas," he said, " and I only 
hope he won't suffer for it afterwards. 
At present he can't make up his mind 
which he will finish first, the ginger-nuts 
or the chocolates." 
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" Mother always says she has to get an 
extra lot of dessert for Bill on Christmas 
and party days ; but the poor thing does n't 
enjoy himself a bit once the crackers be- 
gin. He just hates them, and I do love 
theml Don't you?" 

And Cousin Lawrence obligingly de- 
clared himself devoted to them; and for 
the next half-hour he pulled crackers, 
arrayed himself in every sort of paper 
garment, and blew endless musical in- 
struments, as if he really enjoyed it; while 
Bill crouched under a chair and growled 
his disapproval of the proceedings. 



CHAPTER Vllt 

PETEB GITES A PRESENT 

" Cousin Laweence, I Ve just thought 
of a dreadful thing 1" exclaimed Peter, 
suddenly. 

It was after dinner, and the strangely 
assorted little party were seated in the 
hall, enjoying themselves in their various 
ways. 

Mr. Moberley was lying back in a big 
arm-chair, pipe in mouth, while he watched 
Peter, who was engaged in roasting chest- 
nuts, poking them into the hot ashes un- 
der the blazing logs on the open hearth, 
and then making excited dives to get them 
out with the tongs, while Bill lay basking 
in the warmth, and watching the proceed- 
ings with sleepy interest. 

But now Peter sat back on his heels, 
and turned to his cousin with a very much 
worried expression on his childish face. 

X02 
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" I Ve only just remembered that I 
never gave you a present to-day, and 
I never even thought about it till this 
minute I " he went on, in a tragic voice. 

" No more you did; and, now I come to 
think of it, no one else did either." 

" Oh I you poor thing. I am sorry. 
Fancy Christmas, and no presents 1 " cried 
Peter. " And, of course, I ought to have 
given you a present. What 's the use of 
having found a new relation if he does n't 
think of those sort of things? " 

"Don't look so worried over it, my 
boy, I shall get along all right without 
anything, I daresay," said his cousin, 
philosophically. 

But Peter was not to be so easily 
soothed, for his sense of hospitality was 
wounded by his omission. 

"I do think I am a little beast 1" he 
said, miserably. " If only I could think 
of anything to give youl Only, you 
see, though all the things in the house 
belong to me I couldn't give them 
away without consulting mother, could 
I?" 
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" No, indeed, of course not," cried Mr. 
Moberley, hastily. 

"And I don't seem to have anything 
quite of my own which would do. You 
see a toy would not be suitable, and I am 
afraid my books would not interest you 
much," pursued Peter. 

" No, no; don't you bother about me," 
cried his cousin. " I don't want any of 
your treasures, and the only one I should 
care for you won't give me, I know." 

" What 's that? I really would try to 
give you anything you want." 

Mr. Moberley laughed. 

" Anything except Bill, I 'm sure, and 
he is the only thing of yours I covet. Why, 
if I had him I don't believe I should ever 
feel lonely again; and I might even defy 
the ghosts and stay here through the 
winter 1" 

Peter gazed at him with horror. 

" Not Bill I I really could n't give him 
away," he cried. " I never dreamt of 
your wanting him." 

" No, I never supposed you would give 
him to me, so you see I 'm not disap- 
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pointed," said his cousin, smiling. " I 
don't suppose we any of us care to give 
away what we want ourselves — I know I 
don't, or I should give that present I 
talked about, and which I quite expect 
you will have to go without, because you 
see I happen to want it myself." 

Then he relapsed into silence, and Pe- 
ter went back to his chestnuts, and pre- 
sently they began to talk of other things, 
until Mr. Moberley suggested that it was 
long past bed-time. And, rather to his 
surprise, the little boy rose and, after say- 
ing good-night, went off at once. 

Peter went slowly upstairs, and there 
was a rather anxious frown on his usually 
smiling face, but when he reached his room 
and found Jenkins there, he cheered up at 
once. 

" I came up to see if I can help you to 
bed. Sir Peter," said the old butler. 
" Mrs. White was quite tired out with all 
this Christmassing; so I told her she had 
better go to bed, and I would see to you." 

" I thank you, Jenkins. I really don't 
want any one to help me, you know. I 've 
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put myself to bed, alone, for ages; still, if 
you will stay and talk to me it will be very 
nice," said Peter. " It was a lovely tree, 
wasn't it? I hope you enjoyed it?" he 
added, as he began to undress. 

" Quite a nice tree. Sir Peter; though 
the presents scarcely seemed suitable," re- 
plied Jenkins. 

"Well, I am sure they were ever so 
much better than any one here has ever 
had before I" cried Peter, indignantly. 
"You ought to be pleased, instead of 
sniffing like that. I don't believe you like 
my cousin, Jenkins. Do you? " 

" It is not my place to have an opinion. 
Sir Peter; but seeing as he is a connection 
of the family, or claims to be, I can't help 
noticing how different he is to what we are 
accustomed to." 

" He can't help that, because, you see, 
he has never been in England before," said 
Peter; " and I really don't know what you 
mean by speaking like that. Of course 
he is a cousin; he says he is." 

"No doubt. Sir Peter; and likely 
enough it is his foreign bringing up that 
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makes him so nervous like. What with 
hanging covers over your family por- 
traits, and fussing about the armour 
clanking, and such like, he is not much 
like any of the family," said Jenkins, and 
this time there was no doubt about the 
disagreeableness of his tone. 

"Yes, it does seem funny; but very 
likely he has never lived in a house before. 
I dare say, out there, they only live in 
tents," said Peter, anxious to defend his 
cousin from the imputation of cowardli- 
ness. " And, of course, he must have been 
very lonely before I came. He told me 
he had almost made up his mind to leave 
here, and go abroad again." 

" Indeed, Sir Peter. And when does 
he intend to go, may I ask? " exclaimed 
Jenkins, with sudden interest. 

" Oh 1 1 think he has rather changed his 
mind now; since I Ve been here to drive 
away the ghosts, he likes it better," said 
Peter, laughing. " So I expect he will 
be staying on, at present." 

To this information Jenkins vouchsafed 
no answer save a growl; but when he had 
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seen the little boy safely tucked up in bed 
and put out the light, he still grumbled to 
himself as he went downstairs. 

" Thinks he will stay on, does he? 
We shall see about that," he muttered, 
vindictively. 

Left alone in the dark, with only Bill 
for company, Peter did not go to sleep at 
once, as he usually did, but lay awake 
thinking over the events of the day, and 
more especially about his conversation 
with Cousin Lawrence just before he 
came to bed. 

He did not, in the least, wish to recall 
it; for although, of course, it was absurd, 
and no one could expect him really to give 
away his dog, still the very thought of it 
made him uncomfortable, and he tried to 
banish it from his mind. But, struggle as 
he would to think about other things, it 
was no good, the recollection of his cousin's 
words would creep in somehow. 

" I should never feel really lonely if I 
had Bill," he had said, and, again, " Peo- 
ple never care about giving away what 
they want for themselves." 
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" But mother had once said that the 
only sort of present which was worth giv- 
ing was the present which cost you some 
personal sacrifice," reflected Peter. And 
then he fell to thinking of how lonely his 
cousin seemed with no one to care spe- 
cially about him. 

" I do hope he did n*t think me very 
selfish and unkind about Bill/' thought 
Peter, miserably; " and after he has been 
so kind to us, too. I should have had a 
horrid Christmas if it hadn't been for 
him, and I know that mother would say I 
ought to be ever so nice to him." Then 
suddenly he sat up in bed, and seized hold 
of Bill. " Wake up, BiUI '' he cried; " I 
believe I shall have to give you away I 
It would be ever so much better for 
you, because you would stay here 
comfortably instead of going back to 
live in that cellar; and you are fond of 
your creature comforts, you know you 
are." 

Bill opened one eye with an expression 
of sleepy interest in the discussion, then 
closed it again and gave a loud snore, as 
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if to say that he hoped nothing more was 
expected of him. 

But his little master climbed out of bed 
and laid his head on his favourite's broad 
back. 

" Bill," he whispered, " don't think I 'm 
unkind, but I must give you away. You 
will be much happier here, you know; and 
I am sure Cousin Lawrence will often let 
you come and stay with me when mother 
comes home. And it 's Christmas, Bill, 
and I have n't done anything for anybody, 

and Oh! Bill, I must do it quick in 

case I want to change my mind." 

And he slipped off the bed and tried to 
drag Bill after him. 

Bill grunted protestingly. It was most 
annoying to be disturbed in his first sleep 
in this way, and most unusual of his mas- 
ter to be so inconsiderate; but evidently 
there was something very much the mat- 
ter, for Peter was making for the door 
without even waiting to put on his dress- 
ing-gown and slippers. So, with a final 
yawn. Bill tumbled unwillingly off the 
bed and prepared to follow him. 
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Mr. Moberley was still sitting smoking 
in the hall, when his reflections were 
broken in upon by a soft patter of bare 
feet, and, looking up, he was startled by 
the sight of a little white figure running 
towards him, closely followed by a sleepy- 
looking dog. 

" Cousin Lawrence, I Ve come back to 
tell you I Ve changed my mind, and I will 
give you Bill," cried Peter. " I could n't 
sleep because I felt so horrid about not 
giving you anything, and I know you '11 
be kind to him, so here he is." 

And, suiting the action to the word, he 
seized the bulldog in his arms and, thus 
laden, staggered towards his cousin. 

" I do hope it is still Christmas Day," 
he panted, " and then he will still be a 
Christmas present." 

Mr. Moberley had been gazing at the 
sudden apparition in silent surprise; but 
now he sprang up, and seizing both boy 
and dog in his arms, lifted them on to his 
knee. 

" Bless the little chap! I never thought 
there was anything so nice in the world as 
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you, Peter," he cried, as he hugged him 
close. And his voice sounded quite odd 
and shaky, ahnost as if he were not sure 
whether to laugh or cry. 

" You are pleased, are n't you? " asked 
Peter doubtfully. "You speak so fun- 
nily, and — ^yes, your eyes look almost as 
if they had tears in them I Only you are 
too old, I should think you were going to 
cry. 

" I am delighted — ^absolutely delighted, 
my boy; and if I am crying it must be for 
pleasure. You Ve heard of foolish people 
doing that, have n't you? " said his cousin. 
" And I shall always think of Bill as my 
very greatest treasure, and be prouder of 
him than of anything I possess, though I 
am afraid I shall not see very much of 
him; but, then, I know you will take ex- 
cellent care of him for me." 

"Then you won't want to take him 
away with you? " cried Peter; and his tone 
was certainly more cheerful, and he sat up 
suddenly and looked at his cousin, while 
Bill seized the opportunity to wriggle back 
on to the floor. 
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"I should not think of such a thing. 
You see I could not travel about with a 
dog always with me," replied Mr. Mober- 
ley, promptly; " but I shall be able to tell 
all my friends out there what a beautiful 
bulldog I have had given to me in Eng- 
land, and perhaps — ^who knows? — ^when I 
next come over your mother may invite 
me to come and pay you a visit here! 
Then I shall see you and Bill." 

" But you said you were n't going away 
for some time; you told me so only this 
evening. You must have changed your 
mind very suddenly! " exclaimed Peter. 

"Yes, I have. But now my mind is 
quite made up, and I shall not change it 
again — although I did decide in a mo- 
ment, just while you were making me a 
present of Bill, in fact. And I Ve made 
up my mind to give you the present I 
talked about, too. I am not going to tell 
you about it just yet, but remember it is 
yours from this minute." 

Just then a clock began to strike, and 
Cousin Lawrence laughed as he counted 
the strokes aloud. 
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" Midnight! '' he cried. " So you and 
I have just managed to make our Christ- 
mas presents in time. And upon my 
word, Peter, I believe that you will have 
one of the strangest presents that was ever 
made to a little boy of your age." 

Peter hugged him vigorously. 

"I can't even guess what it is, but 
thank you ever so much, anyhow," he 
cried. " I can't think why you are so 
good to me!" 

" Because you are such a nice little boy, 
or at least I think you are! Now I come 
to think of it, I don't believe I have ever 
really known any other little boys of your 
age, so perhaps I 'm not much of a judge. 
And certainly you are the first relation I 
have ever known." 

" I am glad I came and f oimd you. 
Just think, if I had n't happened to come 
here you might have gone away again and 
we might never even have seen each 
other," said Peter. "That would have 
been a dreadful pity." 

" So it would," agreed his cousin heart- 
ily. " But I say, Peter, I really do think 
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that your family are behaving very badly 
to their newly-found relative. There is 
that ancient relative of yours who has 
been disturbing my rest ever since you 
went up to bed, by clanging his old tin 
suit, enough to frighten away a whole 
gang of burglars." And he pointed to 
the distant corner, where stood the ar- 
moured figiu-e bearing the mail of the first 
Sir Peter. 

"Oh! Cousin Lawrence, what non- 
sense you do talk! You are only joking, 
I know," cried Peter, incredulously. 
"Why, that Sir Peter would only come 
back to frighten away people who have no 
business here. Why should ^ot^ hear him?" 

" Well, I didj and I call it very rude to 
come and disturb my enjoyment of my 
pipe as he did," persisted Mr. Moberley, 
half laughing. "And although I hunted 
all round, I can't see that there is room 
for so much as a rat between it and the 
wall," he added, more seriously. 

"I think you must have fallen asleep 
and had a bad dream. Perhaps it was the 
plum pudding," suggested Peter. 
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" Very likely. And now I am going to 
bundle you up in this fur rug and carry 
you off to bed, for you look half asleep; 
and as to Bill, he has been snoring for 
some time," exclaimed his cousin, spring- 
ing up as he spoke. 

And when a few minutes later he laid 
Peter's sleepy head on the pillow, and bent 
over him to say good-night, " Sleep well, 
little cousin," he said, softly, " and I think 
I shall lay all your ghosts this Christmas 
night." 



CHAPTER IX 

A SLEIOH-&IDE 

" Two letters for you I see, Peter; so 
they have been forwarded all right," ob- 
served Mr. Moberiey, as he strolled into 
the breakfast-room next morning. 

" So there are, and both from abroad; 
and there 's a box tool " cried Peter. " Of 
course one will be from mother, but I 
wonder who the other one can be? " 

"I should advise you to eat your 
breakfast first, and read your letters 
afterwards," suggested his cousin. 

"Yes, perhaps that will be better," 
agreed Peter, reluctantly. " It does take 
me rather a long time to read a letter, 
even though mother always does write 
very distinctly to make it easier; and I am 
rather hungry." 

So, having propped the two letters up 
in front of him so that he could at least 

"7 
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study their outsides, he set to work upon 
his breakfast. 

"What shall we do this morning, 
Cousin Lawrence? " he enquired. " It is 
lovely and sunny, so don't you think we 
had better go out soon?'* 

" I am afraid you will have to go out 
and amuse yourself alone this morning, 
for I have a very important letter which 
I must write, and I always like to get my 
business over first thing." 

" I thought every one had holiday at 
Christmas time. Are you sure that you 
must really do it to-day, or may n't I stay 
in and help you?" enquired Peter. 

Mr. Moberley laughed. 

" You have helped me already to make 
up my mind what I want to say. The 
rest I must do for myself, I 'm afraid," he 
said. " So what will you do to amuse 
yourself? " 

" I think that Bill and I had better go 
and see Mr. Wilson, and then we can stay 
with him till you have finished your busi- 
ness," said Peter; "and now I 'm ready 
to begin my letter. I 'm so sorry you 
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have n't got any too, but if you like you 
shall read mine afterwards." 

" I shall be quite happy with my paper, 
thank you," replied his cousin, and as he 
spoke he took up the newspaper and was 
soon buried in its depths, until a sudden 
yell from Peter made him spring up and 
drop it in his surprise. 

"Hurrah! Hurrah! Cousin Lawrence, 
what do you think is going to happen? 
Mother is coming home! She is actually 
on her way, and she '11 be here quite soon. 
Oh! how happy I am, how jolly every- 
thing is!" shouted Peter, dancing roimd 
the room in his excitement and waving the 
letter above his head. 

" Coming back at once! Then will she 
expect to find you in London? " asked his 
cousin, rather blankly. 

" She will be home on New Year's Day, 
and she says I am to meet her at the hotel 
she is going to in London. Of course she 
thinks I am with my godmother, and she 
says they will send some one up with me. 
You see Aunt Annie is ever so much bet- 
ter, and she has met some friends who are 
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going to take her on to travel with them, 
so mother 's coming home to me. Won't 
she be surprised when she hears where I 
have been?" 

" She will, indeed," agreed Mr. Mober- 
ley. " Well, we will have our Christmas 
holiday together, and then you shall be 
safely returned to your mother." 

" I wish she would have come straight 
on down here, then we could have had a 
jolly time all together. That 's the only 
thing I don't understand in her letter; she 
never mentions coming home, but talks 
about * taking a house somewhere.' Why 
on earth should we want another house 
when we have got this? " said Peter, with 
a puzzled frown. 

" I should n't worry about that. Very 
likely she will change her mind when 
she sees you. And now what about the 
other letter? Are not you going to read 
that? " 

" Of course I must, and you shall undo 
the box; it doesn't seem fair for me to 
have everything. Why, I do declare it is 
from Mademoiselle — ^that 's the nice gov- 
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erness I told you about at Mrs. Haliday^s 
— and the box is from her too. It is full 
of that lovely spicy cake she used to give 
me sometimes. It is kind of her, and it 's 
such a nice letter, only I can't understand 
it all. Do you think you could read it to 
me?" 

"If it's in French I'm quite sure I 
could n't, though I might help you eat the 
cake! " exclaimed Mr. Moberley. " Now 
I must be off and write my letter. By- 
the-by, Peter, you might tell Mr. Wilson 
for me that I have decided to let matters 
rest as they are till your mother's return, 
and I rely upon his help." 

"What matters? I don't understand," 
said Peter. 

" Never mind that. Mr. Wilson will 
know what I mean, only be sure not to 
forget to give him my message." 

" AU right. I 'U teU him first thing so 
as to be sure to remember," cried Peter, 
as he ran off. 

When he reached the Vicarage he found 
Mr. Wilson alone and very pleased to wel- 
come him, and when he had poured out 
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the news of his mother's return, his old 
friend seemed much relieved. 

" I suppose you will be going up to 
London to-morrow then, so as to be there 
to meet your mother? " he inquired. 

" Oh! no. I could not go if I wanted 
to, because Mrs. Haliday is not there now; 
they all went away for the Christmas holi- 
days. Besides, I'd much rather stay 
here. I 'm very happy with Cousin 
Lawrence." 

" Yes, but I was thinking that perhaps 
your mother might prefer that you should 
go to London and wait there. I hear that 
the line is open again now, and if you have 
no one else to go to, I might go up with 
you for a few days." 

"But why shouldn't she want me to 
stay here? " asked Peter, in astonishment. 

"Well, you see, Mr. Moberley is a 
complete stranger to us all. He may be 
very nice, of course, but still we know 
nothing of him, and — and then — " But 
here Mr. Wilson stopped and hesitated, 
embarrassed perhaps by the direct and 
inquiring gaze fixed upon him. 
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" Mr. Moberley is my cousin, and I 
don't see why you should speak like that 
of him," cried Peter, indignantly. " It 
seems to me that everybody here is most 
disagreeable to him, and you and Jenkins 
both speak as if he was a burglar is dis- 
guise. But I forgot — ^he gave me a mes- 
sage for you," and he repeated his cousin's 
words. 

Mr. Wilson looked more perplexed than 
ever. 

" I suppose it is all right, and, after all, 
it is only for a few days," he said, doubt- 
fully. " I don't wish to be uncharitable 
towards your cousin, and I am glad that 
he seems to be so kind to you, but you see, 
Peter, I feel in a way responsible for you, 
with your mother so far away." 

" Oh, that 's all right! Mother wiU be 
quite pleased, I 'm sure," said Peter, cheer- 
fully. " So I can stay here till New 
Year's Day, and then Cousin Lawrence 
says he will send some one up with me to 
meet her. Thank you very much all the 
same for thinking of taking me." 

And feeling that further protest was 
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useless, Mr. Wilson gave in, and began to 
talk about other things, questioning Peter 
about his stay in London, and telling him 
all the events of interest which had taken 
place at Moberley since he left. 

Then they went for a walk together, and 
called upon several of the little boy's 
friends in the village, and it was not until 
luncheon time that Peter rejoined his 
cousin. 

Mr. Moberley seemed very pleased to 
see his little companion back again. 

"I finished my letter some time ago, 
and I Ve been wishing for you back ever 
since I'' he exclaimed. "Really, Peter, 
I can't imagine how I ever got on without 
you. But I Ve made good use of my 
time, after all, for I Ve decided what we 
are going to do this afternoon, and ar- 
ranged all about it. What do you say 
to a drive in a sleigh? " 

"A sleigh! But where can you get 
one? " cried Peter. " I Ve seen pictures 
of them, but I 'm sure there is n't one any- 
where near here." 

" No, but there are carriages; and when 
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I consulted your friend the coachman, he 
told me that there was an old pair of run- 
ners somewhere about, and he has under- 
taken to get them fixed on somehow by 
the time we are ready to go out. He was 
quite as anxious as I was to manage it; 
but then that was because it was to please 
you/' 

" What a lovely idea! I Ve never been 
in one," exclaimed Peter. 

" No more have I, but then I Ve never 
really seen snow before. But when I went 
out this morning it struck me at once that 
it was in weather just like this that I had 
read of people driving over the frozen 
snow in sleighs. So now all you have got 
to do is to decide which way you want to 

go." 

This question gave Peter plenty of food 
for reflection; but when the various roads 
had been discussed, and the best one fi- 
nally decided upon, he sank into a most 
unusual silence, while his cousin watched 
him, wondering what was causing such a 
deep frown on the little boy's face. 

And presently Peter paused with his 
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fork half way to his mouth, and looked at 
his cousin gravely. 

" Do you think I look as if I were likely 
to die directly? " he inquired. 

"Gk)od gracious 1 No. Whoever has 
been putting such an idea into your 
head? " cried Mr. Moberley, in a startled 
voice. 

" It was something that Joe — ^he 's one 
of the gardeners, you know — ^said. We 
met him on the road, and he said something 
about 'never having thought to see me 
back here again.' Then Mr. Wilson 
glared at him and seemed very angry, and 
Joe got very red. Still, I don't see what 
he could have meant except that he 
thought I was going to die and not come 
back. I can't see what other reason could 
keep me away," said Peter, reflectively. 

"Joe must be a fool," cried Mr. Mo- 
berly, indignantly. " He was simply 
talking nonsense, so don't think anything 
more about it, my boy." 

And at that moment Peter's thoughts 
were effectively diverted from the subject 
by Jenkins' announcement that the run- 
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ners were successfully fastened to the car- 
riage, and that it only remained to harness 
the horses as soon as they were ready. 

And half an hour later Peter found 
himself seated by his cousin's side, warmly 
wrapped up in furs, and gliding away 
over the snow to explore a new world. 

For, wrapped in its white covering, the 
country seemed strangely altered; the 
snow lay so thick over everything that all 
the familiar landmarks had disappeared; 
even the hedges were buried from view, 
so that it was impossible to tell when you 
were on the road or when off. 

And as they mounted on to the great 
expanse of open moorland the scene be- 
came wilder than ever. For here one 
shining slope stretched imbroken to an- 
other, and as far as eye could reach no- 
thing was to be seen save the vivid blue of 
the sky above and the sparkling whiteness 
of the snow below. 

The horses were fresh after a week's 
confinement to their stables, and Mr. Mo- 
berley was a reckless driver, and allowed 
them to dash along at a pace which would 
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have horrified Peter's friend the coach- 
man, could he but have seen it. 

But as they rushed through the frosty 
air, the sleigh sometimes gliding smoothly 
over the frozen snow, sometimes bumping 
and swaying over some imforeseen ob- 
stacle in their course, Peter clapped his 
hands and shouted for joy, while Bill 
barked wildly with excitement. 

" Oh! Cousin Lawrence, it is lovely; it 
was clever of you to think of it," he 
gasped. " Do you know I really believe 
that I 'm glad mother won't be here for a 
few days, so that I can have a little longer 
alone with you." 

And Cousin Lawrence looked so much 
flattered that his rugged face positively 
beamed as he looked down at the little 
figure beside him. 



CHAPTER X 

petee's new yeae paety 

" Only two days more, and then I shall 
be going up to meet mother! " exclaimed 
Peter one morning. "We must invite 
the people for our dinner party if it is to 
be on New Year's Eve." 

Three days had passed, such long and 
happy days that they seemed more like 
weeks to look back upon, and during the 
time Peter had thoroughly enjoyed him- 
self and played host to the best of his 
ability; while Mr. Moberley looked on 
with an amused smile, and seemed not to 
mind the odd position of being treated as 
a guest in his own house. 

Now he looked up from his letters and 
smiled at the little boy's earnest face. 

" Say your party," he suggested, " for 
I have nothing to do with it; such things 
are not at all in my line, but I should like 
to know whom you think of asking? " 
139 
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"Oh! we'll have Mr. Wilson, and of 
course the Duke : you 'U like him awfully." 

"Shall I? I'm afraid dukes are not 
much in my line, either," replied his 
cousin, doubtfully. " We don't keep any 
in my country. But I say, Peter, isn't 
there a duchess also? " 

" Of course there is; she is quite yoimg, 
and such a dear! They are sure to come. 
Then there 's old Major Scarlett — father 
always had him." 

" Is that the old gentleman with the red 
face and explosive manner? I have n't the 
pleasure of his acquaintance, but he 
seemed to me to be positively dangerous 
one day when I passed and heard him re- 
proaching his gardener for something he 
had done." 

" Yes, he is rather cross sometimes, but 
he can tell fine stories about the wars he 's 
been in," said Peter. " Then there 's old 
Miss Patience, who lives in the pretty 
cottage near the church. I expect you 
know her; she generally wears a green silk 
dress and carries a basket full of good 
things to eat for ill people." 
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Mr. Moberley shook his head. 

" She has not been to call on me," he 
said. 

" Then you have n't been ill, or she 
would be sure to have come and nursed 
you. That's all the people, I think. 
There are lots more, but those are my 
special friends, and as I Ve never given a 
party before, I think we 'd better keep to 
them. I do hate people who will want to 
kiss one — don't you. Cousin Lawrence?" 

" If you Ve got any one of that sort 
coming I shall certainly run away and 
hide instead of appearing at dinner! " ex- 
claimed his cousin, in mock alarm. 

" Of course I don't mean you; it 's be- 
cause I 'm only a little boy, I suppose, 
they think they can kiss me whenever they 
like; and one of them actually said I was 
quaintf' 

"Positively insulting, wasn't it!" 
laughed his cousin. "But now, Peter, 
tell me if you have decided how to invite 
your guests, for I can't go out with you 
this morning, so perhaps you can occupy 
yourself witii your invitations." 
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" I suppose I ought to write letters — 
mother always does, I know. I might 
come and sit with you. Cousin Lawrence, 
and then you could help me about the 
spelling," suggested Peter. 

" No, I am afraid I can't help you this 
morning. I have a friend coming to see 
me, and I want to have a talk with him 
alone,'* said Mr. Moberley. "But if 
writing is so difficult why not go and see 
Mr. Wilson and ask him to invite your 
friends?" 

" Of course. Why, I 'U have the sleigh, 
and Brown can come too, and I 'U go 
round and see all the people and ask 
them. They will be expecting to see 
me, I 'm sure, because Mr. Wilson told 
me he had been over to see the Duke 
and talked to him about me. I daresay 
he went and worried him about whether 
it mattered my being here without mother 
knowing." 

Mr. Moberley looked curiously relieved 
at this information. 

"That's aU right," he cried. "You 
had better be off and see about your 
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guests; but be sure you let Brown drive 
you/' 

" But I often drive myself if he is sit- 
ting beside me, and even when I am out 
with mother I do sometimes," protested 
Peter- 

" I daresay, but a sleigh is diflFerent to 
drive; anyhow I want you to promise not 
to try it this time, or I shall be worrjdng 
about what is happening to you all the 
time, instead of attending to my visitor." 

And Peter, having given the required 
promise, ran oflF to prepare for his start. 
But in a few minutes he was back again. 

"I brought you Bill, Cousin Law- 
rence," he said, "because I expect you 
would like to keep him with you." 

" Why should I want to keep him? He 
would howl all the time you were out, I 'm 
sure." 

" I thought you would like to show him 
to your friend," suggested Peter. " You 
might want to let him see your Christmas 
present, you know." 

" I shall tell him about it, you may be 
sure, but I am afraid that he is not a 
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person who would appreciate a dog's 
points, so you be off and take Bill with 
you." 

And, much relieved at this decision, 
Peter and Bill set off on their expedition. 

The proposed guests were at home, and 
all accepted their invitations with alacrity, 
although they seemed very much per- 
plexed as to who was to be their host. 

" I suppose they think I am too small to 
give a party all by myself, but they all 
seemed to think at first that it must be 
Cousin Lawrence who was asking them; 
and as they don't know him, of course they 
couldn't come if it was his party," re- 
marked Peter to the coachman as they 
drove homewards. " I wonder why every 
one speaks so oddly about him, just as if 
they had made up their minds not to like 
him, although they don't know him." 

" Some folks do seem to take a pre- 
judice against strangers," replied Brown 
discreetly. " But really. Sir Peter, I am 
quite surprised that you haven't been 
wanting to drive all the time. You are 
generally so anxious to have a turn," he 
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added, as if anxious to change the subject. 

" So I am, only I promised my cousin 
that I would let you drive all the time." 

" Well, I am not so sure but what he 
was right. Mr. Moberiey does know 
something about a horse when he sees one, 
I will say," admitted Brown, " and these 
ones want a deal more driving than any 
we have had in the stables for some time. 
Chose them himself he did, too." 

"How funny! Did mother ask him 
to get them for her?" asked Peter in 
surprise. 

The coachman grew very red, and looked 
round as if in search of some inspiration 
for his answer. 

"Look! Sir Peter," he cried, "there 
is Mr. Moberiey's visitor going away. 
A funny-looking old gentleman, isn't 
he?" 

" Why, he looks just like a doctor. I 
do hope Cousin Lawrence is n't ill! " ex- 
claimed Peter. "Drive home quick, 
Brown; I want to ask him." 

And for the rest of the drive he was 
very silent, and Brown congratulated him- 
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self that his unlucky slip had passed 
imnoticed. 

But arrived at the house Peter flung 
himself from the sleigh and dashed off in 
search of his cousin, without even waiting 
for his customary pat to the horses. 

" Cousin Lawrence, are you ill? " he 
cried, bursting in upon him. "Do tell 
me if anything verg dreadful is the 
matter? " 

" 111? Why, what has put such an idea 
in your head? " exclaimed his cousin, in 
surprise. 

" But it was n't a friend you had to see 
you, he was much too old, and I 'm sure 
he was a doctor. Ohl Cousin Lawrence, 
you are n't going to die, are you? '* cried 
Peter, flinging himself upon his cousin 
and hiding his face on his shoulder. 

"A doctor! No, indeed he was not. 
Why, my dear little chap, I do believe you 
are crying; tell me what is the matter." 

"I thought he must be a doctor. I 
did n't think any one else ever wore clothes 
like that in the country," sobbed Peter. 
" There was one who looked just like that 
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came down to see father, and then he died, 
you know; so I was afraid you might be 
going to die, too/* 

"And you would care so much if I were 
to die? I am glad I had that old gentle- 
man to see me to-day. He was not a 
doctor, dear, only a most harmless law- 
yer, who wasted half my morning trying 
to persuade me that I was a fool to do the 
best thing I have ever done in my life/* 

" I am sorry I was so silly," said Peter, 
apologetically, feeling very much ashamed 
of his tears. " I hope you won't think 
I 'm a cry-baby." 

But Cousin Lawrence did not seem to 
mind; indeed, he mopped the tears from 
the little boy's face with his big hand- 
kerchief, smiling at him the while, and 
talking away to give him time to recover 
himself. 

" Do you know, Peter, that I am feel- 
ing quite nervous, because it has just oc- 
curred to me that I may be expected to 
take some one in to dinner at your party 1 
Now I *m really not accustomed to such 
a job, and if you give me a duchess or 
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any one of that sort, it will completely take 
my appetite away," he said, with such a 
comical expression of anxiety on his face 
that Peter burst out laughing. 

" Don't be afraid. Cousin Lawrence, I 
shall take the Duchess,'* he cried. " I 'm 
sure that's right, because father did. I 
watched them going in to dinner one night 
over the gallery; you can see quite well, so 
I know just how it ought to be done; and 
you will have to take in Miss Patience, 
and no one could be afraid of her." 

At which arrangement Cousin Law- 
rence professed to be much relieved, and 
for the rest of the afternoon Peter chat- 
tered gaily, his tears quite forgotten. 

New Year's Eve came at last, and with 
it Peter's last day at Moberley, and as 
he went his round of farewells, it seemed 
to the little boy that every one was im- 
necessarily gloomy over the parting. Of 
course it was kind of all the people about 
the place to be so sad at his departure, but 
it seemed unusual to almost weep over him 
when he might be back any day. 

Indoors the atmosphere was positively 
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depressing, for nothing would relieve the 
settled gloom of Jenkins' countenance, 
and Mrs. White relieved her feelings by a 
tearful embrace whenever Peter would 
submit to it. 

Peter, however, was too much occupied 
by the thoughts of his expected guests to 
take much notice of the general gloom, 
and he took a deep interest in all the 
preparations for their reception, insisting 
that everything must be exactly the same 
as in former years. 

He even went to his cousin's room to 
superintend his toilet, after he himself had 
been arrayed in a sailor suit of spotless 
white duck, and his dark hair brushed un- 
til it was smooth enough to suit his idea of 
correctness. 

Mr. Moberley's white tie was proving 
refractory, and as he entirely declined 
Peter's suggestion of calling in Jenkins 
to assist, it took some time before their 
imited efforts could reduce it to order, al- 
though when it was done it was far from 
meeting with Peter's entire approval. 

"Why ever don't you have a valet? 
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Father always did," he inquired, as he 
surveyed his cousin disapprovingly. 

"I had, but he only stayed for three 
days; then we mutually agreed to part. 
No, Peter, I am sorry if you don't like 
my personal appearance, but I really am 
too old to be improved." 

"Oh! I never meant I didn't like it. 
Cousin Lawrence, it was only that I 
thought you seemed to find it such a worry 
to get dressed," exclaimed Peter, hastily, 
afraid that he had hurt his cousin's 
feelings. 

" After all, he never could look in the 
least like father, however tidy he were," 
he reflected, as they went down-stairs; 
"but I am sure when they find out 
how nice he is they won't mind about 
his hair being rough and his tie rather 
crooked." 

For Peter was very anxious that his 
cousin should make a good impression 
upon his friends. 

Then the guests began to arrive, troop- 
ing in together almost as if they had been 
waiting for each other on the doorstep. 
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and looking round them with undisguised 
curiosity. 

And when, as soon as the first greetings 
were over, dinner was announced, they all 
exchanged expectant glances, and if they 
had not been such very grown-up people, 
it might almost be said that they looked 
awkward and shy. 

Peter, however, did not hesitate, but, 
stepping forward, offered his arm with 
the best imitation of his father's manner 
which he could manage. 

The Duchess was very tall, and she had 
to stoop to reach down to her small cava- 
lier, and the other guests smiled as they 
followed the tall lady in shining white 
and flashing jewels, escorted by the small 
boy in his sailor suit. 

As to Mr. Moberley, he obediently of- 
fered his arm to Miss Patience, and as he 
glanced at the little lady in her rustling 
green silk, he found himself smiling as he 
wondered if the black velvet bag which 
hung by her side contained the dainties 
which Peter had declared she always car- 
ried with her. 
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But Miss Patience did not smile at him ; 
indeed for such a gentle old lady she 
seemed bent upon making herself as dis- 
agreeable as possible, and Mr. Moberley 
at last gave up his efforts to entertain her, 
and relapsed into silence. The rest of 
the company, however, were talking and 
laughing and no one paid much attention 
to him until Peter suddenly drew the no- 
tice of the whole table to his cousin. 

" Do you know that Cousin Lawrence 
thinks he has heard the ghost!" he an- 
noimced, during a pause in the conversa- 
tion. "He says old Sir Peter has been 
clanking his armour at him in the hall." 

" How interesting! " cried the Duchess. 
" But I thought he only molested people 
who have no business to be there?" she 
added, with a mischievous glance round 
the table. " Is it not so? " 

" I expect you fell asleep one evening 
and dreamt about the ghost," interposed 
the Duke hastily. 

" No, I have heard the most unaccoimt- 
able soimds, whatever they may be, not 
once but often," persisted Mr. Moberley. 
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** It almost sounds as if some one might 
have been trying to hoax you/' suggested 
Major Scarlett. 

" So I should say, except that there is 
no possible room for any one to stand be- 
tween the armour and the wall/' replied 
Mr. Moberley, drily. 

And at this moment the Duke suddenly 
gave way to an extraordinary sound 
which resembled nothing so much as a 
suppressed chuckle, which drew the at- 
tention of the guests to him and left Mr. 
Moberley free to attend to his neigh- 
bour, who seemed suddenly to wish to talk 
to him. 

" Mr. Moberley, I must tell you that I 
do not think you have done right to keep 
Peter here all this time, without his moth- 
er's leave, and in ignorance that you are 
the real owner of the place," she said, 
speaking low and nervously. " I can't 
feel that we have been right to allow it, 
for, as I told Mr. Wilson, you are a total 
stranger to us all." 

"And you are all unreasonably preju- 
diced against me and look upon me as a 
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wicked interloper," replied Mr. Mober- 
ley indignantly. 

Miss Patience drew herself up with dig- 
nity, for she was not accustomed to be 
spoken to in this way. 

" If we are prejudiced, you must re- 
member that we have known a Sir Peter 
Moberley at Moberley as long as we can 
remember," she said; " and although you 
may be a relative you are a stranger to all 
of us, while Peter is dear to us all, and it 
is hard to think of how he vsdll suffer when 
he knows the truth." 

"You may have known Peter all his 
life, but all the same I believe that he is as 
dear to me as he is to you, and some day 
perhaps you may acknowledge that I gave 
him the very best proof of my affection 
in my power,'* replied Mr. Moberley. 
"Then you will feel quite sorry that 
you have made yourself so disagreeable 
to me," he added, with a twinkle in his 
eyes. 

Miss Patience was speechless with in- 
dignation, and while she was silent, unable 
to find words to reply to this extraordi- 
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nary stranger, an interruption came from 
the other end of the table, 

" This is the time to drink healths/* 
annomiced Peter; " I know just how to 
do it. I always came in to dinner Christ- 
mas Day, you know, but as I am not very 
tall I think I had better stand on my 
chair." 

And suiting the action to the word, he 
scrambled on to the seat of the big arm- 
chair, and, raising his glass high above his 
head, called out in his childish voice, " La- 
dies and gentlemen — ^the King." 

Every one sprang up to drink the toast, 
applauding loudly as they did so, and be- 
fore they sat down again Mr. Moberley 
leant forward from his place at the foot 
of the table. 

^* I am going to propose a toast also, 
if I may," he announced, in his big voice. 

In a moment all eyes were turned to- 
wards him, and the guests all bent eagerly 
forward to hear what this stranger had to 
say, and as he raised his glass there was a 
look of excited interest on the faces round 
the table. 



CHAPTER XI 

MOBEBJLEY OF MOBEBI^Y 

" I DBiNK to all the Sir Peter Mober- 
leys of Moberley — ^past, present, and to 
come," he cried. And he bowed first to 
the line of pictured faces on the walls, 
then to the smiling little boy at the head 
of the table. 

The guests applauded loudly, but they 
looked at each other in surprise, for it 
seemed an odd toast to be proposed by 
the man who had bought Moberley away 
from the direct line. 

But Miss Patience was quivering with 
excitement, and as he sat down Mr. Mo- 
beriey noticed that she was dabbing her 
eyes with her handkerchief. 

" Oh, how I have misjudged you! " she 
gasped; " I shall never forgive myself for 
my uncharitable thoughts of you." 

Mr. Moberiey smiled down at her. 
146 
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" You understand," he said; " the others 
don't, they only wonder what I meant." 

" I understand, indeed, and I bless you 
for your goodness to the dear child. I 
shall think of you as a friend and a bene- 
factor to the end of my life," cried Miss 
Patience, tremulously, and she held out a 
mittened hand. 

" I shall be honoured by your friend- 
ship," replied Mr. Moberley, as he shook 
it. 

And at that moment every one rose 
from table, and as they trooped out of the 
room the Duchess drew Miss Patience 
aside. 

"Whatever were you doing shaking 
hands with the man? What on earth does 
it all mean? " she whispered. 

" It means that I have never misjudged 
any one so much in my life," cried Miss 
Patience; " there have I been as disagree- 
able as I knew how all the evening, and all 
the time he is going to be so extraordi- 
narily generous that it is difficult to be- 
lieve it possible." 

" You don't mean — ^you can't intend me 
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to believe that he means to leave it all, and 
let Peter have his own again? " gasped the 
Duchess. "It is too wonderful to be 
truel" 

"It is true all the same," said Miss 
Patience, with conviction; " and the most 
wonderful part of it is that Peter has 
not the least idea of what he owes to 
his cousin, and thinks that he is enter- 
taining a visitor in his own house all the 
time." 

" Then we must keep up the deception, 
for if Mr. Moberley is going to do so 
much for Peter it is only fair to allow him 
to do it in his own way," said the Duchess; 
"but I am going to show him what I 
think of him, all the same." 

And she got up and crossed the room to 
where Peter and his cousin stood together. 

" I want to tell you how sorry I am that 
we have seen nothing of you since you have 
been here, Mr. Moberley," she said. " I 
am afraid you must have thought us very 
bad neighbours, but next time you are 
here Peter must bring you to see us.. 
Won't you, Peter?" 
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Mr. Moberley looked more embarrassed 
than flattered by this sudden cordiality, 
while the Duke stood watching his wife 
with undisguised surprise, until some ex- 
planation of her sudden change of manner 
seemed to strike him, and he also began to 
smile upon the stranger. 

"By-the-by, Mr. Moberley, I believe 
that I can show you something which will 
interest you in this old place," he ex- 
claimed, " and Peter also, if you vsdll come 
with me for a moment." 

And he led the way to the comer of the 
hall where stood the figure bearing the 
armour of the first Peter Moberley. And 
here he stooped, and slipping his hand be- 
tween the armour and the wall, began to 
feel about, while the others watched him 
with surprise and interest. 

Then suddenly he seemed to find what 
he was in search of, and he gave an ex- 
clamation of triumph as one of the oak 
panels slid quietly back, revealing a dark 
passage, which seemed to be made in the 
thickness of the wall. The opening itself 
was only a narrow slit, not large enough 
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for any one to pass through, but quite 
sufficient for any one standing inside to 
have a view of the hall without any risk 
of being seen themselves, as the suit of 
armour screened it from sight. 

" This was shown to me once by your 
father, Peter, and I believe he told me 
that the passage came out down in the cel- 
lars somewhere," he said. " It was used 
in the old days as a hiding-place, I sup- 
pose, and also to spy upon what was going 
on in the hall." 

" It seems to me that it has been used 
more recently than that; it opened as if 
the spring had been well oiled not long 
ago! " remarked Mr. Wilson. 

The Duke laughed. 

"Just what it struck me," he agreed. 
" It would be an easy way to play the 
ghost, and not much fear of detection, to 
stand behind here and make the armour 
move about. An excellent idea if any one 
wished to frighten away an unwelcome 
visitor 1" 

" I hope you don't think that I have 
been frightened away," said Mr. Mober- 
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ley, quickly, growing rather red and 
looking rather indignant. 

" No, indeed, I do not," cried the Duke, 
heartily. 

Then they began to talk of other things, 
and Peter crept away and lay down be- 
fore the fire beside Bill. He was begin- 
ning to feel very sleepy, and to think that 
grown-up people's conversation was very 
dull to listen to at times, and when he was 
aroused by the visitors beginning to say 
good-night he had fallen asleep, and was 
wakened with a start at the sound of their 
voices. 

But when he had bidden them good-bye 
and seen them all off, he still lingered by 
the fire. 

" I wish that mother were coming here 
to-morrow instead of me going to Lon- 
don," he said. " What time shall I have 
to go. Cousin Lawrence, and who is going 
to take me?" 

" I am going up with you myself, and 
we must start quite early; for, as it is, I 
expect your mother vsdll be at the hotel 
before we get there." 
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"Oh! I am glad you are coming with 
me," cried Peter; "then you will see 
mother at once, and I do want you to 
meet her. How surprised she will be 
when she sees us arrive together! " 

"I don't think I will startle your 
mother by my appearance to-morrow. I 
will leave you to explain all about our 
Christmas party," replied Mr. Moberley, 
" for, you see, I shall be very busy myself. 
As I am going abroad at once, I shall have 
a great deal to attend to." 

"But you will come and see mother, 
won't you? " cried Peter. " I don't want 
you to go away at all; I 'd much rather 
you stayed here with us." 

"Well, I am putting off the parting 
with you and Bill as long as ever I can, 
and I am not going to hand you over to 
your mother till the very last moment," 
replied Cousin Lawrence, with a smile. 

But although he smiled, Peter fancied 
he looked sad, and the little boy ran to 
him, and, climbing on to his knee, climg 
closely to him. 

"I don't want you to go away," he 
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cried; "and you will come back soon, 
won't you, Cousin Lawrence? " 

" Perhaps I will come back and spend 
another happy Christmas with you at 
Moberley some day," replied his cousin. 
" That is to say, if you and your mother 
will invite me; but you must not ask me 
unless you really want me, because, you 
know, I shall probably accept/' 

" Of course I shall want you, because I 
love you, so that's settled," said Peter, 
conclusively; "but 'some day' sounds 
such a dreadful long time to wait. You 
won't stay away for very long, will you, 
because you will feel lonely when you are 
away alone with no one to care for you? " 

" But I shall know that there is a little 
boy — ^yes, and a dog too — ^who will be glad 
to see me again, and that will make me feel 
that I really have a home in England. 
And — ^who knows? — perhaps some day, 
when you are old enough, I may take you 
away with me, and show you the country 
where I have lived all my life; and there 
are many wonderful things for you to see 
there." 
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" That would be jolly I Tell me more 
about it, do/* begged Peter. 

And Cousin Lawrence complied with 
his request, describing the far-away land 
where he had been bom and bred, until, 
looking down, he found that Peter's heavy 
eyes had closed, and that he was sleeping 
peacefully, his head resting comfortably 
on his cousin's shoulders. 

Mr. Moberley smiled as he looked at 
the little boy, but he made no immediate 
attempt to move, and only sat gazing 
thoughtfully into the fire while Peter slept 
quietly in his arms. 

Presently, however, he was aroused by 
the entrance of Jenkins, who came in to 
see if anything more were required that 
night. 

" Sir Peter up still at this time of 
night, and fast asleep too! '* he exclaimed, 
indignantly, as he caught sight of the 
little figure in Mr. Moberley's arms. 
"I had better carry him up at once, 
poor child; he should have been in bed 
hours ago." 

"You need not trouble; I will take 
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him up myself, presently/' replied Mr. 
Moberley. 

But the old butler was not to be so 
easily pacified. 

"What his mother would say if she 
knew of his being kept up to all hours like 
this, I can't imagine. Poor lady, it will 
be a shock to her when she hears of such 
goings-on, and enough to make the child 
ill, I am sure,'* he grumbled, rudely. 

" I don't suppose that one night of late 
hours will hurt Sir Peter, and after to- 
morrow he will be with his mother, and 
she can send him to bed as early as she 
thinks fit," said Mr. Moberley. ^^ You 
will be able to have longer nights and less 
disturbed ones than you have been in the 
habit of taking lately too, for I go away 
with Sir Peter — so your object for such 
activity at night will be gone," he added, 
eyeing the old butler with a glance of 
mingled annoyance and amusement. 

Jenkins grew red and uncomfortable, 
and there was none of his usual pompous- 
ness of manner as he answered. 

" I don't know what you mean, sir," he 
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stammered. " I have not been doing any 
extra work at nights lately, and my health 
is excellent." 

"Indeed! Well, I wonder at it. I 
am sure that you ought to be suffering 
from rheumatism, for it must be a great 
risk for a man of your age to stand about 
in draughty stone passages. You really 
ought to be more careful of yourself, Jen- 
kins, for that seems to me to be a most un- 
pleasant little dark spot in which to spend 
your evenings — so chilly, tool " said Mr* 
Moberley, in a tone of mock sympathy, 
and as he spoke he pointed to where the 
panel in the wall stood open, just as the 
Duke had left it. 

To say that Jenkins looked dismayed 
would be but a feeble description of his 
expression, as he turned and peered anx- 
: iously at the dark shadows behind the fig- 
ure in armour. And what he saw there 
seemed to confirm his worst fears, and the 
look of doubt on his face gave way to one 
of absolute consternation. 

For one moment he hesitated, trying to 
rally his scattered wits ; then he turned and 
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fled from the room without so much as a 
backward glance. 

Mr. Moberlejr chuckled softly to 
hunself. 

" So it was the old fox, after all/' he 
muttered, "trying to frighten me away 
by playing ghost. Well, I am glad I 
gave him a bad few minutes, pompous old 
hypocrite; but I am glad Peter was not 
awake to hear, for he would be dreadfully 
worried to think I had been treated so in 
his home." 

Then he rose from his chair and pre- 
pared to carry his sleepy burden to bed, 
stepping as softly as he could so as not 
to disturb the little boy's slumbers. 

But as he crossed the hall the clocks be- 
gan to strike midnight, and a distant 
sound of church bells caught his ear. 

" New Year's Day has come. A happy 
year may it be for you, little chap! " he 
said softly, and he stooped and kissed 
Peter's dark head. 

But Peter slept on peacefully without 
waking, and as he slept he dreamed that 
the figure in armoiu* was leading him all 
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over the house and telling him he must 
grow up quickly and take great care of 
his old home, for that it was all his now. 
And the strange thing was that under the 
steel helmet was the face of Cousin 
Lawrence I 



CHAPTER XII 

GOOD-BTE TO COUSIN LAWBENCE 

London again, and looking even more 
dark and dreary than when he had last 
seen it, thought Peter, as the cab jolted 
slowly through the streets towards the ho- 
tel where he was to meet his mother. 

It was growing dusk already, but there 
was still enough light to see the heaps of 
dirty snow which lay on each side of the 
street, and which looked so diflFerent from 
the shining white covering which they had 
left at Moberley. 

Peter gave a little sigh as he looked 
roimd, but neither of his companions 
noticed him, for Cousin Lawrence was 
gazing out of his window in silent ab- 
straction, while Bill was entirely occupied 
in trying to balance himself on the seat 
opposite, oflF which he was nearly jolted 
every time the cab turned a comer. 

159 
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They had been merry enough in the 
train, and had talked and laughed, and 
enjoyed the luncheon which had been 
packed in Mr. Moberley's grand travelling 
luncheon case, into which all the things 
fitted like the pieces in a Chinese puzzle; 
but now a sudden gloom seemed to have 
fallen on everjrthing, and Peter sighed 
again, and moving nearer to his cousin 
shpped his hand into his. 

Mr. Moberley awoke from his reverie 
with a start. 

" Why, Peter, I had almost forgotten 
you were there! " he exclaimed. " I was 
so busy thinking about how soon I must 
say good-bye to you and Bill." 

" But you will come into the hotel with 
me, won't you?" asked Peter anxiously. 

" If your mother has not arrived I will 
wait with you till she comes, but I rather 
expect she will be there already." 

" Then you must come in and see her, of 
course." 

But Mr. Moberley shook his head. 

" No; she will be better pleased to have 
you to herself at first," he said. "And 
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now I think we must be almost there, and 
we shall have to say good-bye in a few 
minutes; but before I go I must give you 
the present I promised you, only I don't 
want you to open it until you are with 
your mother. Then she can explain to 
you what it means." 

" How funny to have a present which 
wants explaining! I wonder what it is! 
And how can I thank you properly if I 
have n't seen what it is? " cried Peter. 

" I don't want to be thanked," replied 
Mr, Moberley decidedly. " Only, if peo- 
ple tell you that I am only giving you a 
present of what I don't know what to do 
with myself, don't believe them. I do 
want it myself, even though I was disap- 
pointed in it, but I am going to give it to 
you all the same." 

" I '11 try and remember, although I 
don't imderstand a word of what you are 
saying," said Peter, in a puzzled voice. 
" It does sound so muddling; and if it is 
such a very big present, why do you give 
it to me? " 

" Because you are the nicest little lad 
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I have ever met, and because you think of 
making other people happy before your- 
self. And if you really want to thank 
me you will stick to the present I have 
given you, and take care of it all your 
life." 

Just then the cab drew up before the 
hotel, and before he had time to answer 
Peter found himself lifted out and stand- 
ing by his cousin in the hall listening to his 
conversation with the manager, who had 
come forward to receive them. 

" Yes," the man said, in answer to Mr. 
Moberley's question, "Lady Moberley 
had already arrived and was upstairs. 
She was anxiously expecting Sir Peter, 
and he was to be taken up to her room as 
soon as he arrived." 

" Then you had better go up at once," 
said Mr. Moberley. " Good-bye, little 
chap; and here is your parcel," and he 
held out a rather long and bulky brown- 
paper parcel. 

Peter took it and tucked it carefully 
under his arm. 

" Good-bye," he said; " but it is n't for 
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long, because you are coining to see mother 
very soon, are n't you? " 

" Some time; and we are going to have 
another Christmas together some day — ^if 
you invite me, you know,'* replied Mr. 
Moberley; and he wrung the little boy's 
hand, then turned away and walked to- 
wards the door. 

Peter stood looking after him doubt- 
fully, then at the boy who was waiting to 
take him to his mother. Then suddenly 
his eyes filled with tears and, nmning 
after his cousin, he seized bis hand. 

" I don't want you to go away. Cousin 
Lawrence," he cried. " Do stay with me, 
because I love you better than any one 
except mother." 

Mr. Moberley stooped and lifted him in 
his arms; and Peter put both arms round 
his cousin's neck and hugged him close; 
while the people standing about in the hall 
looked with amused interest at the big 
man and little boy, who seemed so much 
upset at parting from one another. 

" God bless you, little cousin! " mur- 
mured Mr. Moberley. " I shall never say 
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I 'm a lonely man again, with you and 
Bill waiting to welcome me in England/' 

Then he set Peter down, and with a 
final hug to him and a pat to Bill he fairly 
fled from the hotel. 

Left alone, Peter prepared to f oUow his 
guide in search of his mother, but there 
was an uncomfortable lump in his throat, 
and the tears would not be blinked away, 
until the sight of his mother waiting to 
welcome him drove all other thoughts 
from his mind. 

" Darling, it is nice to see you again," 
she cried, as he ran to her; " but, ohl Peter, 
where have you been? I thought that you 
would be sure to be here to meet me, and 
when I did not find you, or a letter, I was 
so uneasy. How was it that your god- 
mother never wrote to say you would be 
late?" 

"Because I wasn't with her at all," 
replied Peter. 

" Not with herl " echoed his mother in 
amazement. " Then where have you been? 
She promised me to look after you for 
Christmas before I went away." 
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" But it was n't at all her fault that she 
couldn't, because, you see, Henry was 
very ill and she had to go off to his school 
to take care of him. And she sent a tele- 
gram — only the butler forgot it, and it 
was all dark and horrid when I got there, 
and I was so unhappy," cried Peter; " and 
I do seem to have such a lot to tell you 
that I don't know where to begin." 

"You poor darling! Fancy your go- 
ing all that way and then finding no one 
there. And then I suppose that you had 
to return to the Halidays. What a hor- 
rid time you must have had! How glad 
I am to be back to take care of you I " 

"But I had a lovely time in the end, 
mother, and I 've been ever so happy. You 
see, I couldn't go back to the Halidays 
because I knew they had all gone away 
for Christmas, and I couldn't write to 
tell you where I was because you were on 
your way home, so Cousin Lawrence 
thought I had better just leave it to ex- 
plain when I saw you." 

" Cousin Lawrence! And who on earth 
is he, and where have you been all this 
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time? Ohl Peter, do try to tell me clearly 
what mischief you have been up to," cried 
his mother in a tone of complete 
bewilderment. 

" I Ve been at Moberley of course, and 
I have n't been in any mischief at all. Of 
coin^se, I know that you said I could not 
go there alone, but then I had nowhere 
else to go, so what else could I do? And 
Cousin Lawrence was there, so I was n't 
at all lonely." 

" You have been at Moberley with that 
— ^that man! " gasped Peter's mother. 

"You speak just like all the people 
down there — and yet you knew he was 
there — ^he told me you did. And he was 
ever so kind to me, and I had a lovely 
Christmas tree and he gave me all the pres- 
ents, and last night I gave a dinner to 
amuse him. That was right, was n't it, 
mother? I knew you would like me to 
make him enjoy himself," said Peter 
confidently. 

But his mother only lay back in her chair 
and gazed at him as if she could not be- 
lieve her ears. 
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" I feel as if I must be in a dream, and 
that I should wake up presently," she said. 
" Do you really mean to tell me that you 
have been at Moberley with this stranger, 
and enjoying yourself? " 

" Of course I have. And he is n't a 
stranger; he is my cousin, and I love him 
very much." 

"And you don't mind about it being 
sold?" asked his mother faintly. 

" Sold! How could Moberley be sold 
when it belongs to me? " cried Peter, and 
this time it was his turn to look be- 
wildered. " Dear mother, what is the mat- 
ter? I am afraid you must have a 
headache, because you say such strange 
things," and he patted her hand and 
looked at her with great concern. 

Then suddenly a new idea struck him, 
and he deposited the brown-paper packet, 
which he had been holding carefully un- 
der his arm, upon her lap. 

"Do look, mother," he cried. "Here 
is a present which Cousin Lawrence gave 
me just now; but he said that I was not 
to open it till I was with you. Let 's undo 
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it and see what is inside. That will make 
you feel better, I daresay." 

And he began untying the string, and 
stripping oflF the many wrappings in 
which it was done up. But when the last 
one was oflF the contents of the mysterious 
parcel was a great disappointment to 
Peter. 

He would have found it difficult to say 
quite what he had expected, but certainly 
not the large folded sheet of parchment 
which lay before his astonished gaze. 

And when he had opened it and glanced 
inside, it proved to be covered with a small, 
odd-looking writing, and seemed to be 
full of long words which he could not read, 
and expressions of which he understood 
nothing. 

Peter laid it down in disgust. 

" I can't make out what it 's all about, 
but it seems a dull sort of present,'* he 
said. " You have a try at it, mother I '* 

And he went and lay down beside Bill, 
who was snoring comfortably on the 
hearth-rug, and for some time there was 
silence in the room. 
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Then suddenly Lady Moberley looked 
up from the paper she held. 

"Ring the bell, Peter," she said, and 
her voice was sharp with excitement; " I 
am going to send for Mr. Robbins at 
once to show him this docimient." 

Mr. Robbins was the old lawyer who 
used to pay his father periodical visits at 
Moberley, Peter knew, and he listened in 
surprise to his mother's urgent summons, 
which was to be sent at once, she told the 
servant who came in answer to his ring. 

" Is it something so very difficult that 
you have to get Mr. Robbins to help 
explain it? No wonder Cousin Law- 
rence said I could not understand it 
alone," said Peter, when they were alone 
again. 

" It is so wonderful that I am afraid to 
believe it is true," replied his mother; 
" but there is something I must explain to 
you before Mr. Robbins comes, though I 
hate having to tell you." 

But at this Peter rebelled. 

" I don't want to be told anything," he 
cried. " I want my tea, and I am very 
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tired; and I want — ^yes, I really do want 
— Cousin Lawrence." 

" Poor darling, what am I thinking of I 
Of course you are tired and hungry, and 
it is almost your bedtime already," cried 
his mother; and she ordered tea, and made 
Peter sit in an armchair near the fire while 
she petted him and Bill, and when she had 
seen that all their wants were supplied, 
and that they were both making a hearty 
meal, she made a sudden and delightful 
suggestion. 

"What do you say to sending round 
and asking Mr. Moberley to come and see 
you this evening? " she said. " You said 
he told you what hotel he was going to, 
and if you can keep awake long enough 
we might ask him to come in later, for I 
should like to see him myself." 

" Then you do think he is nice now? I 
am glad! " cried Peter. " Do let 's send 
to him at once, mother, because he is going 
away abroad quite soon — ^in a few days, I 
expect." 

So a note was written and dispatched, 
and then, tea being over, his mother 
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took Peter on her knee and talked to 
him. 

" You must listen to me now, dear," she 
said, " and try to understand what I tell 
you, or else you cannot realise what that 
paper may mean. You see, when your 
father died we foimd that we were much 
poorer than I had ever imagined, and your 
trustees decided that Moberley must be 
let, and we must economise as much as 
possible, until you were grown up. So 
they put an advertisement in the papers 
that the place was to let. Do you 
understand? " 

Peter nodded. He was not sleepy now, 
but was sitting very erect, gazing at his 
mother with painful intentness. 

" Then Mr. Robbins had a letter," she 
continued. " It came from abroad, from 
some one who claimed to be a descendant 
of the family. He had seen the advertise- 
ment, and wrote to oflFer to buy the place 
as it stood, even promising to keep on all 
the old servants. It was a magnificent 
oifer, far more than the place was really 
worth; and your trustees said it was much 
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better to accept it, so that when you grew 
to be a man you would be very well oflF, 
instead of poor, and burdened with a place 
at which you could never a£Pord to hve." 

" I don't understand how any one could 
sell what belonged to me without even 
asking me,*' cried Peter, indignantly. " I 
thought that Moberley had to belong to 
whoever was Sir Peter." 

" It used to; but it was not entailed on 
to you, and your guardians could do as 
they thought best. Until you come of age 
they need not ask you. And they were 
anxious to take such a chance, and per- 
suaded me to agree. Then you were ill, 
and I had to go away, and I could not 
make up my mind to tell you, but thought 
I would keep it from you till I got back.'* 

" Then you mean to say that Moberley 
does not belong to me at all, but to Cousin 
Lawrence? I don't believe it!" cried 
Peter, turning such a white, excited little 
face to his mother that she was quite 
alarmed. 

"Don't look like that, Peter. Oh! if 
only you knew how unhappy I have been. 
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and how much I have regretted agreeing 
to it," she cried. 

" I don't believe that Cousin Lawrence 
could ever be so wicked as to steal Mober- 
ley from me," said Peter. " I don't know 
what being entailed means, but I do 
know that Moberley is mine, and no one 
else^s." 

" But it would not be stealing; he paid 
a great deal of money for it," urged his 
mother. "And now I can't believe this 
paper; it sounds too good to be true. 
That any one could be so generous " 

Peter was not hstening, however, but 
was busy following his own train of 
thoughts. 

" I believe he must have bought it to 
take care of it for me, then. Perhaps he 
knew that my guardians were not doing 
so," he cried suddenly. "Anjrway, he 
said I was Sir Peter Moberley, of Mober- 
ley, and Cousin Lawrence never tells 
stories, so I shall not worry any more 
about it," and he turned upon his mother 
with a smile of triimiph. 

It seemed a pity to try to shake such 
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perfect confidence as this, besides he might 
be right after all, his mother reflected; so 
she watched him in silence as he curled 
himself up on the rug beside Bill, resting 
his sleepy head on the dog's broad back. 

And presently a waiter came in bring- 
ing the note which they had sent to Cousin 
Lawrence, which could not be delivered, 
he said, as the gentleman to whom it was 
addressed had only stopped at the hotel 
for an early dinner, on his way abroad, 
and had already started. 

" How very extraordinary! What a 
strange man your friend seems to be, 
Peter!'* exclaimed Lady Moberley in 
surprise. 

But the news was too much for Peter, 
who was already tired out with his long 
journey and all the excitements of the 
day, and despite all his mother's efforts 
to console him he sobbed himself to sleep, 
with his head still resting comfortably on 
BiU. 



CHAPTER XIII 

petee's wonderful peesent 

" It is wonderful I I can scarcely be- 
lieve that it is true. Only to think of 
any one giving such a present to a child 
likehiml" 

These were the first words which Peter 
heard when he awoke, and as he looked 
round he saw that Mr. Robbins must have 
arrived while he was asleep, for there he 
was seated at the table beside his mother 
and both were eagerly studying the paper 
which Cousin Lawrence had given him. 

They were far too much engrossed to 
notice him, so Peter sat up and listened to 
their conversation. 

"Yes, there can be no doubt about it; 
it w a wonderful present," said Mr. Rob- 
bins, "but it is all quite in order — a deed 
of gift giving back to Peter, Moberley 
and all it contains, just as he bought it. 
175 
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It is all most fully thought out, too, so 
that no one can possibly meddle with it." 

"How do you mean?" asked his 
mother. " Peter cannot possibly man- 
age it for himself until he is grown up." 

"No, of course not — ^trustees are ap- 
pointed; but no one, not even Peter him- 
self when he is grown up, can ever sell or 
even let the place. If they do, it goes 
back to Mr. Moberley." 

"Oh! how clever of Cousin Lawrence 
to think of that! '* cried Peter, springing 
up. " Now we shall have to go and live 
there ourselves." 

" HuUoa! my boy; are you awake? " ex- 
claimed Mr. Robbins, turning round with 
a start at the sudden interruption. " You 
don't seem so very much surprised at this 
wonderful news! " 

" No, I was sure that Cousin Lawrence 
would make it all right when mother told 
me about his having bought Moberley," 
replied Peter. " But if we could not af- 
ford to live there before, can we now, 
mother? " he added, and his face fell at 
the sudden doubt. 
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"You don't understand, Peter. Mr. 
Moberley bought Moberley at a far higher 
price than any one else would have given. 
That money, by the time you are grown 
up, will be enough to make you quite well 
oflF; now he has given you back the place 
as a gift,'' cried his mother. " It is too 
much! How can we accept so much from 
a perfect stranger? " 

" Fortunately you cannot refuse it; no 
one can do so except Peter himself, and 
he only when he comes of age," said the 
lawyer. 

" Why should I refuse it? And Cousin 
Lawrence isn't a stranger; I love him 
better than any one I know — except, of 
course, you, mother," cried Peter. 

** Then take my advice and accept your 
good fortune with gratitude, and write 
and thank this strange relative of yours 
for his extraordinary generosity. I will 
send your letter to his lawyers to be for- 
warded," suggested Mr. Robbins. "And 
mow I must be going, for it is long past 
my dinner-time, and your bed-time, too, I 
expect." 
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" Yes, indeed it is/' said Lady Mober- 
ley; " and to-morrow, when he has had a 
good night's rest, Peter shall write his let- 
ter — ^although I really don't know what 
he can say to express his thanks. I should 
not think any little boy had ever had such 
a present before." 

"I know what to say, mother; but I 
must not say any * Thank you,' at all. 
Cousin Lawrence told me not to, and I 
must do as he asked," said Peter. 

And to this determination he kept, un- 
til, finding that he could write his own let- 
ter without any assistance, his mother let 
him have his own way, while she herself 
wrote the thanks which she felt that some 
one ought to express. 

And this is what Peter wrote. It took 
him some time — ^in fact, it was several 
days before his letter was finished and sent 
oif , for he would allow no one to help him, 
and only consulted his mother about the 
spelling of the long words which puzzled 
him. 

" My dear Cousin Lawrence " (he be- 
gan). "I know about your having 
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bought Moberley now. Mother has told 
me all about it, so I understand what you 
have given me for a Christmas present. I 
love you more than ever, and I am glad 
I gave you Bill. 

" I miss you dreadfully, even although 
I have got mother now, and I cried till I 
went to sleep when I knew that you had 
gone, I was so ujihappy. Bill grunted 
louder than ever while he was going to 
sleep, so I think he was too, or perhaps he 
was only extra tired. We both want you 
to come back soon; so does mother, now 
she has heard all about you. 

" We are going back to Moberley now. 
It was clever of you to manage for me to 
have to live there, and I am glad I have n't 
got to stay in London. There is nothing 
nice here except the shops, and they are 
dreadfully muddling, specially the grown- 
up people's ones. 

"I wanted to buy two presents, and 
mother gave me heaps of money to spend, 
and helped me choose. We got a muff 
for Mrs. Haliday's Mademoiselle (the one 
whose cake you ate). She has chilblains 
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on her fingers, so perhaps it will make 
them better. 

"' I also got a real silk dress for the nice 
cook I told you about, because she was so 
kind to Bill and did not let him stay in the 
coal-cellar more than she could help. 

" Now this is all I have got to tell you, 
and I am dreadfully tired of writing, so I 
must say good-bye. 

*^ Come back again, do, and we will have 
another Christmas party; and don't feel 
lonely because you have always got your 
dog Bill and me. Your loving Peter." 



And so ends the story of Peter's Christ- 
mas party. 

Will Cousin Lawrence ever come back, 
and will they spend many more happy 
times together at Moberley? Perhaps 
they may. But as nothing is ever quite 
the same again, and as no Christmas, how- 
ever happy, can ever be repeated a second 
time exactly as it was the first, that will be 
quite another story and does not belong to 
this one. 
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And will Peter change much as the 
years go on and he grows to be a big 
schoolboy, instead of the little Peter of 
my story? 

Somehow I do not think he will, for, 
although we must all grow older as the 
years pass, a loving heart and an imselfish 
spirit are possessions which will always 
remain with us and need never leave 
us. 

Of course we cannot all have strange 
adventures such as fell to Peter^s lot dur- 
ing this Christmas week; indeed, many of 
us go through life without anything won- 
derful or exciting ever happening to us. 
Nor is it probable that many other little 
boys or girls of Peter's age would receive 
such a magnificent and unexpected presr 
ent. But we can all in our own way — 
however small and humble it may be — 
keep our Christmas, truly making it, as it 
should be, a time of peace and happiness 
to all around. 

For surely to think of how we can give 
most pleasure to those around us, of what 
others would like best instead of what we 
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ourselves most wish to receive, is the best 
way in which to celebrate the birthday of 
the one Child who was ever perfectly lov- 
ing and good. 



THE END 
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